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" One thing I do know, and can again assert with great 
confidence, supported by the whole Universe, and by some 
Two-hundred generations of men, who have left us some 
record of themselves there. That the few Wise will have, by one 
method or another, to take command of the innumerable 
Foolish ; that they must be got to take it ; — and that, in fact, 
since Wisdom, which means also Valour and heroic Nobleness, 
is alone strong in this world, and one wise man is stronger 
than all men unwise, they can be got. That they must take it : 
and having taken, must keep it, and do their God's-Message in 
it, and defend the same, at their life's peril, against all men 
and devils. This I do clearly believe to be the backbone of all 
Future Society, as it has been of all Past; and that without it, 
there is no Society possible in the world." — Carlyle. 
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TO BRITONS. 

This book is addressed to Britons as Britons, but not as 
type-men, and to that greater and better part of them 
that is in chains to the artificial bonds that bind the type- 
man. It is to tell them that their opinions and pre- 
possessions are as dirt when compared with the future 
of their country and the welfare of their little ones. It 
contains nothing on a par with that insulting and unnatural 
proposal advertised throughout the world, that the British 
Army in France should be put under the command of the 
French Staff. How it was that such a proposal did not act 
disastrously on what was responsible for it, it is hard to 
understand. It would seem that the British public will 
swallow anything in the way of " opinions " as long as 
they are couched in the mixed, mellifluous tones of begging 
plaintiveness, logical plausibility and special pleading that 
go to make up that admired and conventional " Oxford 
croon " by which its scribes and talkers soothe to sleep and 
happy dreams, and which otherwise, indeed, is so impotent 
to convict and to inspire to action. However, as the 
public have swallowed the French camel, let them not 
strain at this British gnat. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

A difficulty in the publication of this book was to iind 
a publisher. It was not overcome. The trouble was the 
publisher's reader, or literary " taster." He is the gentle- 
man whom modern conditions have allowed to usurp the 
function of judge as to who shall prophesy in Israel. He 
unfortunately did not approve of the Message. Indeed 
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6 FOOL CULTURE. 

this was not to be wondered at, for the purport of this book 
is to tell all men that the things which are to be observed 
in the Enchanted Garden over which he mounts guard 
and allows ingress, are mostly mere semblances and abstrac- 
tions of reality — very dehghtful, no doubt, yet but mis- 
leading lights to foohsh mortals who are too prone to judge 
those things by their accepted value. Though some of 
them be practical truths, yet are most of them but mere 
opinions assuming to be knowledge, mere self-deluded and 
bund guides incapable of deciding the questions of neces- 
sity and actual reahty that they deal on ; the cause 
of endless confusion and mischief to those word-speUbound 
mortals who look thereto for guidance. For on no 
thing can a man have judgment unless he has working 
knowledge thereon — aU else is opinion. The " taster " 
was right in shutting the door of his Garden in my 
face, for he has knowledge of what is fit company 
therefor. But the imputation on the part of my little 
book that the Enchanted Company is mostly not fit for 
Me, that most of his lot are bad and but few are good, 
that I wanted to burst inside, tear up the flowery Ideaism 
creeper whose scent gives dreams and sleep and keeps 
out the hght of Heaven, break the spell of enchant- 
ment, damn the bad, and liberate the good, was probably 
too much for him. And if this were not enough, he also 
was to be disenchanted and made to see that the imperial 
faculty of learned criticism was appUcable in reality to only 
the narrow pale of actual knowledge, and learn that the 
accepted Great Idea that opinions may be vaUd guides, 
apphcable to other than that unreal world in which verbal 
abstractions masquerade as S5mibolical values, was but part 
of the fatal disea.se of which the nation, and nearly aU that 
he, too, represents, are dying, and would assuredly perish 
but for the miracle of a spiritual cure. But let us be recon- 
ciled, the taster and me, though he would shut me out. 
The unreal world that he religiously guards provides the 
most dehghtful human hobby under the sun, even though 
it takes itself so mightily. It is my hobby, too, and I love it. 
One time I thought it real and fruitful, and waited for its 
flowers of fancy to produce sustaining fruit. Ah, me ! 
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But I know, now, what will happen, in the long run, to that 
nation which also waits, at the Infernal Garden of Cant, for 
its flowers of political fancy, or phantasy, to produce the 
fruit of saving actions — now that it has an enemy lusty 
and brutal from eating of the fruit of that tree whose 
sap is of blood and of iron. However, that is the story. 
Likewise, gentle reader (now to be made fierce), 
if you read this book — and survive — you will learn also 
what your opinions of such matters are worth, and how it 
is that your Idea that these opinions are other than false 
coins is also part of a general disease that will dostroy, not 
only your unhappy self, but also your sweet little ones 
for whom you stand sponsor to their Maker. This book 
does not deny, however, that Britons possess, in a marked 
degree, their boasted political sense ; it merely states, 
among other things, that they do, but that unless they 
repent thereof they too will surely die of that disease. 
And this applies not only to the educated and well-informed, 
but to the reverse, between- whom the difference is mostly 
that between error and ignorance. 

Has the reader (perhaps now rabid) ever heard and 
known of a cause, tried before a Judge and Jury, of which 
he as a practical man had knowledge ? By the magic of 
the attorney all that was knowledge to him suddenly 
becomes changed into attorney opinions and assertions, 
that live and die in an abstract and literary legal atmo- 
sphere. He can scarcely recognise his own knowledge. 
It has been turned into a mental game, Uke his politics. 
Truths must be suppressed here for good motives, there for 
other motives, verisimilitudes must be added, low lights 
shaded out, high lights brought into bold relief. Finally, 
he finds himself judging his own case, not from his know- 
ledge of it, but from the standpoint of the effects it will 
produce on the opinions of others. Even so does he make 
his own opinions on most things as the attorney makes 
evidence, and judges too of opinions by the effect that they 
produce on others. The verdict of the Judge and Jury 
may be this or that. In their abstract, legal field they are 
right or wrong. But at least they do not dictate to the 
practical man how to run his own affairs from A to Z. It 
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is only when some self-deluded impostors, or a brace or so 
of mealy-mouthed political mountebanks, come along, 
and, on opinions formed on hearsay evidence of an even 
lower order than court evidence, tell him that they can 
help run the whole State from A to Z by the use of those 
very opinions, that he says : Verily, so you can ; and, by 
the same tokens, I can tell which one of your kind is best 
for the job ! 



DEFINITIONS. 

The definition of the word " fool " as used in this book is 
this : that a fool is a round peg in a square hole, and fool 
culture is the attempted making of all the pegs round and 
the putting of them in the square holes. Thus a cobbler 
turned baker would be made a fool, especially if he keeps 
on cobbling. Even if he whittles himself into a square 
peg, he can be but a botch. Fool culture, again, is the 
adjusting of the great things of life by conceits and 
opinions in preference to knowledge, and the attempts 
to make do with the whittled pegs. 

The definitions of the words "opinion " and " knowledge " 
are these : that a cobbler has knowledge of cobbling, but 
may have opinion only of baking, even though he eat the 
baker's bread. Certainly he can have knowledge of whether 
the bread is sweet or sour, but this does not give him 
knowledge of baking. Similarly, if a cobbler pretends (or 
believes) that this opinion is also knowledge, the baker can 
retort that the cobbler's knowledge of cobbling and of 
sour and sweet bread, comes from the same sources of 
perception that give him (the baker) knowledge that the 
cobbler's pretence (or belief) to knowledge is foolish and 
wrong. It is knowledge, then, that perceives the difierence 
between opinion and knowledge. Unless spiritually blind, 
the baker has that Natural Knowledge, which is not mere 
opinion, that the cobbler's opinion on baking is not know- 
ledge. By the same insight, the baker may have knowledge 
that the cobbler's opinions of government are not know- 
ledge, that he who pretends to consult the cobbler thereon 
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is an impostor, that such an impostor's opinions on govern- 
ment are not knowledge, that this impostor's only know- 
ledge is how to bemuse the poor cobbler, and that the 
knowledge of the said impostor cannot, in the long run, 
save the baker's country, or his trade, or his children, 
from the enemy of the baker's country. We all of us have 
this Natural Knowledge (or spiritual knowledge) that, on 
the foundations of a sense of shame, is the perceptive 
stuflE of which true conscience is made. Also, it is the 
same natural knowledge that, in the markets of the world, 
tells a buyer that a dozen of foreign goods for one pound 
are preferable to the same British goods for thirty shillings, 
and that has more effect on the buyer than his strong 
opinions on the morals of the villain or the gentleman who 
seUs them. And, to resume the analogy, before the cobbler 
can see that his opinions on baking and government are 
not knowledge, he must repent them. But in words, under- 
standing is better than the definition of terms, for a man 
may perceive more clearly than can be said in words, 
which, at best, merely suggest to the understanding. 
Let but the cobbler or any man cease to impose his opinions 
on himself as knowledge, and he will straightway see as 
impostors all his political mouthpieces who impose them- 
selves on him as legislators. 

The " gods " are the Eternal Principles on which Life 
exists. They are not national at all, unless they be false 
gods. "Ethnical" is racial, in the larger sense. 

"Impostor" and "Mountebank," as applied to mouth- 
piece legislators, means only a bhnd leader of the blind, or 
a " blind mouth." 

" Anglo-Saxon " is that mixed yet coalesced people 
whose origins were Iberian (?), Celtic, Germanic, and 
Scandinavian, and whose language and thoughts are 
English. " Briton " means us Islanders who possess a 
common British soul. (The Irish race has a soul of its 
own.) There are, of course, Imperial-souled oversea 
Britons, though their like is scarce here. 

" Culture " and " Kultur " are words often interchange- 
able with civilization. Culture is the civilization that 
results from the cultivated ideals of a people. 
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FORETASTE. 

Our Education is ia the main an organised attempt at 
securing a familiarity with those so-called " higher " ideas 
that range above the common needs of work and life, and 
are intended to enrich our minds and spiritualise our nobler 
aims. It has faUed ; for in practice we use education as a 
means to secure the practical aims of self-advancement, 
whUe the ideas that are acquired seek an expression that 
is as unpractical and unspiritual as the methods by which 
they were acquired. One such expression of them, among 
many others, is our idea of a "government" by the Mouth- 
pieces of our political ideas. Instead of the government of 
this country being a matter of vital necessity and in the 
hands of expert administrators, we prefer to have it a 
:natter of the opinions of assuming amateurs who are both 
the electors and the elected. Our ideas are our " opinions," 
from which we construct the idea-isms of Public Opinion, 
etc., and which are for us the false gods that have taken 
the place of That which our education has failed to teach. 



What is the Great Idea at the back of every self- 
opinionated and conceited ass in this Island. That he 
possesses powers of legislative discrimination, that the 
parliamentary candidates who pretend to consult him 
have also legislative discrimination, and that he, the con- 
ceited ass, knows which are best for the country's needs or 
his own. What he needs must learn is that a f oolish-babbhng, 
or a wise-sounding, tongue, unless the head has a real 
working knowledge of the thing spoken about, can breed 
only incompetence, confusions, and arguments, and that 
where he is ignorant his duty is to keep the wagging organ 
still. This principle is true in all parliaments, societies, 
meetings, and propagandas. He must discriminate in this : 
that the head shaU direct the tongue in speech, and the 
heart that it may utter sounds. 
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Britain is in bitter need of some great evangelical spirit 
to teach us repentance from foolish superstitions. By 
what mind-darkened process we take our talking images 
and pretend to ourselves that they are doers perhaps some 
enlightened heathen will tell us. It is certain he was never 
sunk in such depths. One thing is certain, our false gods 
will surely destroy us, and not all the natural common 
sense of the nation will prevent them. For so long as the 
nation lifts its eyes to them for help, so long will its feet 
stumble in darkness and its ways and thoughts be foolish. 

IK 4c !|C 1{E 

During the last thirty years the whole of our inter- 
national relationships with Germany have followed an 
exact parallel between the relationship of the rich " mug " 
and a " confidence man," wherein the German has hated 
us for gentlemen while he despised us as fools. Now we 
have turned unpreparedly on the contemptible welcher 
with the usual results that the poor " mug " receives 
when he tries some other arbitrament than his foolish wits. 
The welcher has been warned off the course for a term, that 
is all. And to carry the parallel further, he has received 
our change of attitude with the same explosion of dis- 
appointed rage and contempt that his kind usually exhibit 
when bitten by his victim. So far, however, our poor 
wounded soldiers and helpless women and babes have 
borne the brunt of his German spite. 

V >tC * iK 

Our destiny is certain. Either we must smash Germany 
beyond the possibility of her further world-competition 
with us, or we must prepare and reorder ourselves so as to 
compete the future with her. The first we admit is im- 
possible, but the second is a draught that will taste worse 
to us than death. Yet if we do not quaff our bitter medicine, 
then have we reached that stage of the disease when we 
prefer its fatal course to a drastic and salutary cure. Yet 
we must drink it or share the fate of Carthage at the sword 
of Rome. But to do this a strange thing must first happen. 
We are a people with two hearts, unsjmipathetic and 
estranged ; an upper or cultured heart, proud and despising 
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the other, and a nether heart, uncultured, hating to be 
despised. Long have they lived asunder in master and 
servant, in rich and poor, in upstairs and downstairs, and 
the like. Our destiny now demands that they look each 
other in the face, know each other as brothers, and co- 
operate in truly brotherly fashion. Each must sacrifice 
their heart's desire, the desire to take advantage of the 
other, that desire by which the one has hitherto known that 
the other exists. They must be brothers henceforth in life 
and work — or else in ruin and death. 



Britain has been in the most base and "degrading pre- 
dicament a free nation was ever in, a degradation that 
was made worse by indifference to her shame. It had 
all the horror of a Tragic Farce, at which alone the 
gods may laugh. With three small allies crushed and 
two others strained to the utmost and looking wistfully 
towards us, our leaders shirked putting us to the full test. 
They had in the past recruited by those methods familiar 
in getting converts to the penitent form and gaining pro- 
selytes by propaganda, by advertising for men wanted, 
by moral suasion, hectoring, and invidious comparisons, 
pitiful appeals, setting the fashion, and all the unmanly 
shifts of timid creatures. To these the race responded 
nobly in quite another spirit than that in which they 
were made. These means exhausted, our leaders 
effected a partial conscription by basely compromising 
and pledging-away our rights of future action, or of taking 
such steps as were necessary to make our past sacrifices 
good and secure a future from that holocaust of blood 
and ashes that our enemy has sworn by his god shall be 
our turn. And to whom made they such compromise ? 
First, to a handful of Labour members, whom our leaders 
defiled by giving them a privilege to be unpatriotic if 
they chose. Second, to that contemptible body of creatures 
who have a " conscience " that has " qualms " but no 
shame, and who, perhaps, had been made shameless by the 
unmanly methods above with which they had been called 
to duty. Add to these tricks others worthy of dishonest 
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canvassers on commission whereby they had induced 
married men to voluntarily attest, and who then considered 
themselves " roped in " to fight for privileged slackers. 
Meanwhile our leaders engaged, with the assiduity of a 
vermin hunt, in " combing out " those poster-funk lice 
that had buried for cover. In the end our leaders would 
either have failed to get the men to save our honour, or 
have spoilt those they got by making them recalcitrant 
victims to a harsh necessity. Though the gods may be used 
to the shrieks of ravished nations and the flow of 
innocent blood, yet to such methods they are surely 
strangers ! 



A nation may be in more servile bondage to ideals of 
freedom and to its machinery of individual rights than a 
nation inspired to discipline and work by its ideals of world 
dominion. 



Why cannot men be taught, each one for his own good, 
how different are the problems of national survival to-day 
from what they have been for a thousand years and more. 
The body of each man himself is dominated by a brain 
centre ; the organism of the most beautiful and fruitful tree 
is not. Yet what chance has the tree against the attacks 
of even a puny beaver, to say nothing of the consciously 
directed will of an axeman. So, too, has every Briton 
seen, even though he refuses to perceive, how the German 
national organism has organised a brain centre capable 
of the intelligent direction of a policy that is aimed at his 
undoing. For forty years the German axe has resounded 
at the roots of his Tree of Empire. The Briton's present 
hope is that if the tree throws itself on the German axe the 
danger will be overcome. It is a false hope, however ; for 
the conflict is not now one of a sturdy-hearted Oak lashing 
its, limbs against the boughs of another tree of the forest, 
but Of an organism against an organization. His only 
hope for the future is for him, too, to organize an equal 
political brain centre of his own, and revitalise his body 
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corporate with nervous impulses from a like vital centre. 
Life's future winners will not be of mass, but of brain and 
body and spirit. 



The most serious symptom of disease in this nation is 
that it is impossible to make men believe that there can 
arise situations and problems of destiny that cannot be 
negotiated through the ordinary avenues of expression, 
i.e., by words and discussion. Their contrary beUef is the 
direct cause of our treating such a vital fact as government 
as though its comprehension could be acquired through 
the medium of certain word-equivalents, and that, too, by 
a mass of people who, in learning the ideas that these word- 
equivalents stand for, imagine they are thereby made com- 
petent to judge these matters themselves. If such belief 
of theirs is questioned, they unconsciously restate such 
belief by asking, " What would you propose instead ? " or 
" Who would you get to govern us ? " The only reply that 
can be made is, that such questions of vital importance as 
government are not negotiable in words, or by question and 
answer ; and that the Great Idea (or Conceit) of professedly 
democratic peoples that such questions are possible matters 
of discussion, is in itself but that same disease by whose 
symptoms of spiritual paralysis they are all affected — ^not 
only in poHtics, but in every field of thought whose 
foundations are laid on literal conceptions. The most 
mischievous class at present that afflicts society are those 
who, honestly or not, make themselves mouthpieces of these 
popular conceptions, and who attempt to reahse these 
theoretical political conceptions in practice ; or those who 
merely pander for self-interested ends to such beliefs in 
the mass of the people. The sad results are that the 

nation has become educated in ideas of government that 
they have imposed on themselves but are not knowledge ; 
that they are bankrupt of any saving political sense ; and 
that their self-imposition has led to their becoming dupes 
of a class of impostors who are mostly self-imposed on 
themselves. They have all become, in truth, the super- 
stitious victims of a false worship. 



FORE-WORD. 

What do they know of Britons, who only England know ? 
One nation's culture is another nation's poison, and often 
its own. 

A preface is generally an apologetic puff, or a puff apology, 
but this fore-word is neither. It is the fore-word to the 
too-sincere attempt by a self-educated man to make 
accusation against a lying spirit that has oppressed and 
misled him. If such accusation be written in a war spirit he 
scorns apology. This lying spirit is none other than the 
Spirit of our Culture. He is one who confesses with open- 
hearted shame that he has endeavoured to realise himself 
therein, but now acknowledges a bitter repentance. He 
feels that in this endeavour he has sinned against himself 
and against his race, but that he has been saved from such 
a consummation by some quite other spirit — the spirit of 
that race. His is a war appeal to his fellows — to repent 
from their folly and from the false beliefs that they hug 
to their weakness and destruction. 

The accusation is against our culture, its political 
expression, and also against their primary inspiration — 
our scholastic education. Coming from Latin sources as 
the latter does, it has become imbued with an alien spirit 
that has found expression in forms and ideals that are alien 
to the native character of the British race, in exactly the 
same way that German kultur is non-assiminable to non- 
Germanic races, and as our culture is the cause of the 
unreconcilable antipathy of the Irish race towards us. As 
the Germans look upon those races who do not absorb 
their kultur, but who hate it with the intuitive antipathy 
of an alien race that feels it is being dispossessed of its 

15 
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very soul ; as the Germans look upon them as a stifE-necked 
and refractory people who will not take what is good for 
them ; as this race somewhat similarly looks upon the 
Irish race that for similar reasons feels that it is undergoing 
a like though imperceptible and well-intentioned process ; 
so too is there a something in the British race that reacts, 
albeit weakly and unconsciously, from a Latinised scholastic 
culture that it instinctively (though inarticulately) feels is 
overlaying a native character that would seek some 
more native form of self-expression. The results of our 
non-native culture are disastrously weakening both in 
morale and nationally. Not only is it necessary for us 
to free ourselves from this alien dominion for the sake of 
our welfare and our children's good, but it is vitally 
necessary to do this as the only means that will, in the 
long run, enable us to withstand the assaults of a more 
whole-souled and better-organised race that h£is openly 
pledged itself, body and soul, to the devil to get strength 
for our destruction. 

The results of a Latinised education and culture on the 
British race, studied with and without books by first-hand 
observation of the chaxacters of men of this and various 
races, is summarised as follows : 

(a) Our scholastic training has, with the plain man, 
produced only bad mental habits and confusion of thought, 
superficiality, assumption, ignorance of the inner meaning 
of the things it set out to teach, and an antipathy to their 
matter. 

(6) If we permit the systemised-practical, or scientific, 
subjects to be inculcated by the sane pedagogic regime as 
teaches us the classical subjects, we will produce the same 
results and attitude towards the science subjects that the 
ordinary man now feels towards the classical subjects. 

(c) Our culture has resulted in that divided and confused 
character peculiar to a race that has been dispossessed and 
overlaid by an aUen culture. It knows not, among others, 
which things are Caesar's and which things are God's. 

(d) The primary inspiration of our culture having been 
both ideal and negatory, it has tainted, with the same 
qualities, a practical and positive race. 

(e) It has usurped all avenues by which the race might 
realise a culture fitted to its real character. 
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(/) If the people of the race reject or do not acquire the 
forms of expression prescribed by its Latinised culture they 
have no mode of expression at all when dealing with the 
things that culture has found expression in. They must 
then either mis-express themselves, or fail to express 
themselves at all. 

(g) The only other form of expression that the race has 
achieved has been inspired by those sporting activities 
that have helped it to counteract the deadening influences 
of its scholastic stultification. 

{h) The race has been enabled to resist the enfeebling 
and disintegrating qualities of its culture solely because of 
its great resistant qualities and its refusal as a whole to 
assimilate such culture, except superficially or as a means 
to some desired end in view. 

(j) Below this superficiality of its culture the race keeps 
a strong sub-impression that this culture, with all its works, 
is a fraud. It distrusts the attitudes of those who identify 
themselves with their culture, and has developed an ethic 
of its own — an ethnical one (see j). 

(_?■) The superficial culture has, however, taken possession 
of the higher, or Eesthetic, quaUties of the race (such as its 
self-consciousness, honour, articulation, principles, etc.) 
that have taught it to depreciate and despise its natural 
qualities (such as " singleness," " charity," fellow-feeling, 
faith, simple loyalty, etc.). [Singleness and charity are 
ethnic (and human) qualities. (Nearly all human qualities 
in a race become markedly changed by an ethnical bias. ) 
Charity, as used in the Bible (authorised version), means 
rather a warmth and goodness of heart than almsgiving 
or love. Singleness means a quality of natural and sincere 
simpUcity without inferring anything of the quality of a 
simpleton. Our arrogant culture has depreciated our 
recognition of these two quahties till the term charity 
has been dispossessed of the meaning that gave it origin, 
while the term singleness has become obsolete as an 
expression, as has nearly the quality (under the influence 
of our culture) that it stood for.] 

(A) The ethics of both the ethnical and aesthetic parts, 
though opposed, have effected a truce and exist side by 
side on the lines of a contemptible and base compromise. 

(/) Our culture has realised its highest expression and 
reflects all its qualities in our political institutions. 

(m) Our politicians, those courtier rats that have ever 
foraged around the head of government, have played to the 
divided and negative characters of the race through the 
only forms of communication such characters know, their 
cultural ones, for these are intimately adapted to appeal 
to a character that they have helped to form (or misform). 
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(«) Our present British culture has the government 
(such as it is) that it deserves ; and the British race has 
a government that a morally-conquered race might get — 
misrepresentative, triclcy, compromising, and expedient, but 
not worthy of a race that produced such men as Nelson, 
Cromwell, Shakespeare, Newton, etc. 

(o) It is impossible for our present political machinery 
to produce any better form of government than it now does. 

(p) Our scholastic teachings, that one time produced 
gross results in forms of superstition, now produce equally 
gross forms of superstition that may be seen in the popular 
beliefs in the power of words, in parliamentary institutions, 
and in their powers and possibiUties. 

(j) Our pohtical institutions cannot possibly produce a 
mental organisation such as will enable the race to survive 
the opposition of the strongest centralised mental 
organisation ever known, the German. We have now no 
choice between getting one or, in the long run, going under. 
To govern by faction is to court destruction. 

(y) The difficulties of getting even a strong and real 
desire for such an organisation are threefold and almost 
insuperable. Firstly, the present mode of expression that 
our culture gives us is only fitted for dealing with the 
unreahties and formulas that have grown up round our 
pohtical, social, and hterary institutions and forms. These 
can only express themselves again in like forms. Secondly, 
the individuals of the race are intensely vain of what 
measure of expression their culture has given them, they 
are ambitious to express themselves thereby, and they are 
afraid that without it they would be like dumb animals. 
Thirdly, through interacting causes that will be discussed, 
their minds are crystallising into fixed ideas that cause the 
individual to assume an " attitude " to realise the idea, 
and he can only realise those ideas that he has learnt or 
acquired attitudes for. 

(s) The only hope of getting a better leadership is from 
a bitter repentance of our false beliefs, lying formulas, and 
vain expressions, to the end that, our eyes being opened to 
better things, we may reach that long-desired state of mind, 
an ability to see without attitudes, to — Wake Up. 

{t) When our hearts are thus changed we shall see that 
which the mind has hidden, by its culture, from itself, viz., 
that the root of our blindness is that we will not admit 
openly that true work and actions cannot be achieved 
through Uteral wisdom gotten in council by words, discussion, 
and hearsay. 

(m) a new doctrine must arise : that words, though often 
of emotional import, have in themselves or in their 
combinations No Constructive Value apart from their 
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concomitant use with action, and then only by the mouths 
or pens of those who know how to act from knowledge 
gained by actuality and experience. There are, then, two 
tongues spoken by us, that have two separate functions. 
There is the fixed language, the concomitant of action, 
and the free language, the concomitant of emotion. As 
illustration (but not as a political example) : a business 
man despatches his afEairs through an acumen gained by 
experience, and uses words to expedite such despatch as 
are necessary. He thinks of business affairs in terms of his 
working knowledge of them, but not as one who can only 
think thereof in terms of hearsay information. The 
business acumen is the primary requisite, the words a 
secondary requisite. We have inverted this natural order, 
and make words (in our cultural activities, especially the 
political) a primary means towards action. 

[The use of words in this book does not come under the 
above condemnation, as they are not used to get work done. 
They are emotionally inspired to destroy the power of 
those who prevent work from being done, and who are 
necessarily and functionally incapable of doing true work, 
through false beliefs in this inverted order.] 

(u) People who affect or are allowed the direction of 
things in council by the means denied in {I) or by 
means other than in (w) are necessarily the most unfit to 
undertake or be trusted with them. 

{w) The inherent qualities of the human mind are such 
that people naturally express themselves in false beliefs 
and lying formulas rather than remain dumb and be at the 
mercy of those who might use the same forms of expression 
for their own ends. That they are not clever enough to 
win their ends by like measures only makes them more 
keen, like Hyde Park debaters, to better equip themselves. 

(x) Our present modes of verbal expression prevent us 
from gaining a capacity for insight above the capacity of 
such expressions to convey clear mental ideas. We cannot 
think more clearly than is our language, though we may 
perceive more clearly. 

(y) We must perforce get another mode of self-expression. 
Our enemy has tempered in the waters of ef&ciency a 
predatory weapon that will in time shear through all our 
fashioned policies, cut out in council from the fustian that 
is woven from the thread of words. He has learnt better 
how to express himself by works and deeds. We must 
oppose their centralised mental organisation of knowledge, 
inspired by an offensive instinct, by a similar one inspired 
by a defensive instinct, and which, being founded on the 
natural law of self-preservation, will bring us all that good 
natural impulses, wisely directed, bring. 

(z) In the ordinary occupations of work and life we do not 
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trust our direction to be inspired, but only helped, through 
our forms of expression, and we intensely distrust talkers 
as workers and preceptors as practicers. 

(aa) Yet we are so far afflicted with our false beliefs in 
all domains of culture that after our native sense admits 
the folly of attempting to achieve deeds through the 
influence of words, and admits that ideas can be " proved " 
in words that practice disproves or could not attempt, then 
that part of us which has been " educated " by our culture 
and scholastic system demands, before it will admit the truth 
of the fact that verbal terms are incompetent to produce 
proper actions, yet more verbal expressions of what 
alternative we may expect in the place of such beliefs. 

{bb) We then go one folly further and demand, as a warrant 
of the authenticity of one who critically points out the 
impossibility of realising facts through words, that — ^he 
shall be able to do it ! 

(cc) Our only hope for the ship of state weathering the 
stormy waters of the future, in war and " peace," is to 
retire the talkers who try to lead us, and do our work in 
default of them — ^the business of our high affairs faUing 
thereby on those who are responsible, under the Crown, 
for their performance, and who can do things or get them 
done without waiting for talking polls in parliament or 
departmental figure-heads to thresh the matter out for 
them, or from outside interference. (If those actually 
responsible wished to organise and augment themselves 
that would be their affair — not the talkers. They would do 
it better, no doubt, without verbal interference or amateur 
direction.) 

How, then, speak to a submerged race whose chief 
expression is a sporting one, whose culture, because of its 
primary spiritual origin may touch, if not their natures, 
their spiritual part, and is holy to them accordingly ; butVho, 
in the mass, secretly and perversely regards their spiritual 
priests as unmanly creatures who have sold themselves, 
through their want of native character, to a Word Cultus 
that condemns aU its votaries' non-spiritual parts as its 
victim of sacrifice ? If in the process of speaking to them 
you scratch the artificial skin of their personahty, behold a 
wonder and a shame ! The primaeval savage that judges 
everything by his sympathies and antipathies resentfully 
steps forth. It is the real or ethnical Briton, stiU intrinsically 
sound and good, but unkempt and overlaid by the culture 
he has never received. His heart, the heart of a child, turns 
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from you in quick antipathy. You may offer in vain to 
lead him out of the wood wherein he scarce knows that he 
is lost, for he would sooner blunder on to the destruction 
that he cannot be told of and knows not of, than let you 
lead him aright. Yet if you reach deep enough into his 
heart he will trust you to death, and join in the scoff at his 
follies and leaders. 

This race must sacrifice its false gods or lose its soul, and 
when that comes to pass the m.en of the race are in danger 
of losing theirs, and of going thenceforth blindly down to 
destruction. The time has gone past when the Watchman's 
Trumpet could have roused it from sleep. In the hour of 
peril (Mons), he chose neither one thing nor the other, but 
was a coward, a liar, and a fool. To a detached thinker our 
people seem bound together in solemn league to keep some- 
thing dark. What it is they do not know, or teU you it is 
their native reticence. Perhaps they half guess at their 
befooled condition and must pretend not to know of it. 
Maybe that, like Dead Sea apes, they mourn for the past 
soul of Old England. Who knows ? True it is that they 
are very loyal to their false word-gods and the mealy- 
mouthed priests thereof who flatter them ; that they all, 
Christian, deist, agnostic, and atheist, worship them in 
Attitudes as set as ever heathen worshipped in. And they 
have a reckoning of hate and suspicion ready for him who 
does violence to these false gods. 

This book is not a theory — like the theory of 
Degeneration ; nor is it written from a pessimistical 
conviction like Carlyle's that the men of this race are 
" immeasurable blockheads " and perversely blind to 
spiritual things. They are not — but the reverse ! It is 
their miseducation that blinds them. This is written in 
the belief that the soul of the Plain Man, uncorrupted with 
culture or slums, is as ever true as his foolish babbling lips 
are now ever wrong. Poor benighted one ! he has never 
learnt or realised the Voice that is his own. This book is a 
plea not really for him, nor for victory, but for our children 
and our children's children. The souls of little children 
cannot resist the corruptions and perversions of old cultures ; 
and the perpetuation of an old culture, with its seeds of 
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old evils, into the new soil of the child's mind is a ghastly 
and cruel spiritual wrong. Sweet childhood has, in truth, 
its own little culture. But if our little ones are allowed to 
grow into their own God-intended stature uninfected with 
these old contaminations at the hands of an antipathetic 
pedagogy, then the race will perpetually regenerate itself, 
be the equal of all its future destiny demands, and give 
the lie to the old prophecy that all nations must inevitably 
perish under the load of their accumulated iniquities. For 
inasmuch as scholastic miseducation has misformed us, 
so will true education form us in the likeness that God's 
purpose intended His children should have. 
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I.— AN EMPIRE FOR SALE. 

THROUGH the supreme tests of war, by the 
stem logic of events, conviction is being 
forced upon us that we have failed to make 
good. We saw the sword coming, and did not 
prepare. The sword came and our watchmen sounded 
not, but censored, the Trumpet blast. The sword 
having smitten us, we refused to gird on our whole 
armour, and what we did gird on partly gave way 
before the strokes of the enemy. We were an Empire 
for Sale, and were advancing the money that was 
to buy us out. Our rulers have great knowledge, 
but little wisdom ; they know all about things, but 
know not how to do things. 

II.— THE THEORISTS. 

Hence our theorists are looking about for causes. 
Find us, they say, the causes thereof ; " alter " 
these causes judicially, and behold the effects that 
we are seeking ! Through what power they will 
establish this new thaumaturgy is not shown. The 
unconscious assumption is that this power to " alter " 
will come from some mysterious force that emanates 
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from the logical convictions of the theoretically 
enlightened. Most theorists are quite convinced 
that the conditions of which we are a product, or the 
causes of our defects, are to be found unerringly in 
our Educational system, meaning thereby, however, 
our Scholastic system. And it is peculiar that, in the 
extent of his vision in this direction, and by the 
way he looks here for hope, he shows the very marks 
of the abuses he would correct. That which has 
formed, or misformed him, he is to reform, by the 
exercise of insight which is the same as that of the 
beast that has failed him. And in nothing more can 
this be seen than the assumption that general 
efficiency can still result from our scholastic methods. 
The various theorists are agreed that what is wanted 
is increased thoroughness of education, along present 
lines, in our schools, either " scientific," technical, 
literary {i.e., literal), or imitation Hterary (board 
school). They see that our scholastic curriculums are 
unsuited to the business, mechanical, and material 
phases that now predominate ; and, that judicious 
alterations therein will be the panacea for our 
inefficiency, they firmly and steadfastly believe. 

III.— ORIGINS. 

It is, however, necessary to understand something 
of the origins of a system or an institution before we 
can judge of what it is capable. There is observable, 
in the transmissions of heredity, a pecuhar persistence 
of psychic traits that may also be observed in the 
history of all human organisations. The germ of the 
biological organism has its analogy in the psychic 
germ, so to speak, of all social organisms* Both 
exhiiait in their iiltlmate chairactefs a personality 
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built up from some perduring psychic qualities of 
its germ, and of the materia that fed it. Both 
show everlasting influences of their congenital 
media. (Both perhaps are the material expression 
of their spiritual origins.) These things may be seen 
in the history of learning in Europe. At one time 
a half-practical, half-pedantic pagan education was 
in vogue. This, however, largely disappeared before 
the ravages of the Northern hordes and the 
consequent break-up of the Roman Empire. It 
also suffered neglect at the hands of a new hierarchy 
that rose over the ruins of the old administration. 
This was the old ecclesiastical priesthood, fanatically 
sincere in its belief of the devil, the imminence of 
the end of the world, and the certainty of a future 
life and judgment. Salvation being the one thing 
needful, learning turned therefore into the religious 
channel — all other was vain and worthless, profane 
learning, dangerous even. Theological knowledge 
meant more than life itself, and the desire to gain 
this knowledge was the germ of a scholastic system 
that persists to the present day. So, therefore, as 
surely as like brings forth like, we will find, inherent 
in the minds of our present faculty of learning, the 
heirs and successors of that ecclesiasticism, an 
antipathy towards the call for practical education. 
As the old learning grew up in the monastic cloisters, 
so, too, we will find, through this hereditary per- 
sistence of character, the sexual cowardice, or 
avoidance, and repression of that time still existing 
throughout our whole scholastic culture and public 
standards, to be seen therein by a total ignoring of, 
or an inherent dislike for, the vital Sphynx riddles 
of sexual problems. As the chief and most necessary 
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industry of the ancient colleges was in producing 
priests and lawyers, men of no capacity for 
utilitarian production, so we, too, now find that the 
higher products, as a rule, of modem colleges are, 
and can scarcely help but be, of an unproductively 
non-practical type — priests, lawyers, politicians, and 
dialecticians. As in the past, the rehgious universities 
sought ever to strengthen the religious power and 
belief by inculcating an orthodox Catholicism, so, too, 
we still may seek some underlying unity, some bond 
of ultimate belief, or some similar acceptance of a 
resultant inspiration (as, for instance, the orthodox 
acceptance of our terminology as a vehicle for 
revelation on all things), underlying the diversity 
of the various aims of modern scholastic culture, 
and manifesting itself in similar psychological 
parallelisms. As the mediaeval Church, perhaps 
wanting necessary nutriment to strengthen its 
constitution — theology wishing to convince where 
its faith could not convict — deeply tinged itself 
with Aristotehan philosophy, so to-day do we find 
the clerical mind trained to, and believing in, the 
efficacy of the methods of reason to explain and 
champion the verities and dogmas of our religious 
beliefs. As the Churches rely on and use those 
methods of reason (of which Aristotle was the 
father) to promulgate their doctrines and estabhsh 
their theologies, so, too, in the controversy between 
our religious apologists and our protagonists of 
Modernism do we find in the latter the same use of 
these methods in the deduction of those reactionary 
ideas of causation that are the roots of all our 
rationalistic and materialistic philosophy and amoral 
theories on utilitarian subjects. 
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IV.— POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Superstition is from the mistaking of opinions for 
knowledge. 

It is necessary, too, to try and consider the 
influences that the standards and methods of our 
scholastic system have had on the masses of the 
population with whom it is now so intimately in 
contact ; whether such scholastic training has been 
necessary or beneficial to them ; what adaptations 
it has made, if any, to meet the differing spheres of 
life and activity ; the uses made of this learning by 
them ; the uses made by others of its being in them ; 
whether they have natural sympathy and respect for 
the ideals of this education, or merely tolerate it 
for the supposed practical benefits that accrue from 
it. In thinking of reforms in our scholastic system 
we must consider the strongly imitative instincts in 
social life in this country, and that most people 
would prefer to give their children an imitation of 
what is called a " polite " education to a less-showy 
practical one — unless, indeed, the latter became 
fashionable among the " right " people. We must 
remember, too, the fixed belief of people that 
education uplifts a nation, and that they therefore 
respect any system called Education without their 
being able to discriminate between when it is really 
for education and when it is not. And there is 
also the more prevalent superstition, or assumption, 
that by learning about things literally we can arrive 
at a well-balanced and useful knowledge of them. 

Neither must we lose sight of the obvious fact 
that any system can only partly educate us. Our 
ultimate education is the sum total of the causes 
that develop the minds and bodies and characters 
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of a people ; we are educated in the fullest sense by 
being acted and re-acted upon by the myriad facts 
and forces of our environment and origin. To 
investigate and synthetise all these into knowledge 
is an impossible attainment, and also, if it were, of 
impracticable application. And in the inquiry 
herewith we are to criticise fiercely yet another 
belief : that our present system, or systems, do 
help us in the struggle for individual and national 
existence. 

Y.—THE GENIUS OF THE RACE. 

Any scheme of educational control embracing the 
considerations of the foregoing paragraphs is im- 
possibly too wide to inaugurate. Even if it were so 
it is against the genius of the British race to initiate 
within itself the necessary Spartan or Prussian 
regime. We are not a people of sufficiently predatory 
instincts, as all conquering nations have been, to 
find it congenial to adopt an autocracy that would 
make such organisation possible. It may also be 
assumed that, for us, any attempt to secure, by 
rough-hewing our ends, the absolutely desired effects 
is an impossibihty. The divinity that will shape 
those ends is inherent in us, and their ultimate 
phases of development may not be anticipated by 
scribes, pedagogues, or by politicians. With the 
Germanic races this may not be so to the same 
extent, for to them the drill-sergeant and his 
traditions are a necessity without which those races 
would deteriorate and perhaps partly disappear. 
With us it is not so vitally necessary, and, moreover, 
we will not have it. And the reason is this : we 
possess, in a highly-developed degree like our Freiich 
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allies, a national idea or sense that takes the place 
of the drill-sergeant. It is this national idea that 
our Shakespeare has so eloquently expressed, and 
that has at the same time made us so consciously 
identify him as peculiarly one of us. It is, and 
always has been, more potent with us than any 
leader could be, and it is a higher psychic develop- 
ment than the instinct for regimentation. If this, 
then, is our natural genius, we will do well to admit 
its sway, and, in attempting reforms, to direct our 
attention to weeding out and destroying the causes 
of weakness and inefficiency in ourselves, and leave 
to that good genius aforesaid our salvation. This 
weeding out is largely the province of the modern 
writer, who is often so potent in destroying abuses 
and delusions. (But the obverse idea, that word- 
using may be constructive in any domain outside 
of Getting Work Done, is but one of those fallacies 
bred of our scholastic system — a fallacy more 
potent for evil and confusion than all the others 
that at present afflict us.) 

YL— THE PEDAGOGUE. 

The time has now come to declare that, in giving 
the control of education to pedagogues, we are 
making a fatal mistake and spending vast sums to 
secure inefficiency. The pedagogue has ever abused 
the minds and natures of his victims. He has cut 
back the natural growths of virile character and 
fertile action, and grafted in their place the stilted, 
barren forms, the conventional designs of the learned 
pedant. A tree that should bear fruit he trains to 
represent a peacock, or cultivates for flowers. Worse 
than this : he has dislodged the natural instincts 
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that such pedantry is contemptible, and too 
effectively imposed on us, through the susceptibiHty 
of the young minds in his charge, his own conceit 
as to the utility and worthiness of his type and 
cultiure. Till at length we have been imposed upon 
to acclaim his own self-apotheosis, from which state 
he now tends to dominate the fountains of true 
knowledge and culture with the bigotry and 
conservatism of a Chinese classicism. This war is 
bringing us face to face with a transvaluation of aU 
our own values, and our accepted values of scholastic 
erudition must also be sternly scrutinised and, where 
fovmd wanting, recast. 

VLl.— QUESTIONS. 

Let us soberly ask ourselves some questions. If 
it be admitted that our present scholastic regime 
develops the powers of the mind, may we not ask 
in what direction are they developed ? What added 
sense of duty is inciolcated to bcdance this re- 
sponsibihty of extra power ? Must not only harm 
result from those powers of mind being given 
broadcast to irresponsible characters ? Are not 
these powers developed at the expense of a more 
practical, better-balanced mentality ? Is not the 
main result of the impressions received by this 
pedagogic regime more in the nature of a profound 
mental disturbance of sinister import, than of a 
process of development ? Does it not merely make 
fools bigger fools, liars more fluent Hars, the confiding 
more susceptible, the impostor more able to impose ? 
Bring culture and light to the few, faddism and 
double-vision to many ? Make the naked and 
hungry more sensitive ? The f ormularist more 
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specious, and the conventional more caste-ridden ? 
Does the " educated " worker concentrate more in 
his life's work or day's job, or does not an academic 
versatility of interests in other directions neutraUse 
this faculty of concentration ? Has it taught the 
worker, having worked, better how to live, or has 
it usurped the natural capacity of self-education in 
the plain facts of life ? Does it not, with the plain 
man, amplify certain amoral quaUties by X at the 
expense of natural qualities and native sense, and 
leave the rest of him as he was ? Does it not teach 
him what there is to enjoy in life without teaching 
him how to suffer it ? Stimulate interest and 
beliefs in abstractions, and take away interest from 
the practice of common affairs and mental thrift ? 
These are questions that are mostly outside the 
range of academic minds that, through their training, 
are mostly anti-psychological. To guess them at all, 
or to understand our fellow men, we must be vitally 
aware of the existence of these resultant mental 
reactions, mostly unguessed at, that are the cause of 
the psychological results. We must know, too, that 
the human psychology is, if not the only, the most 
human, thing in human beings. 

Vlll.—THE SCRIBE'S JUDGMENT. 

The present scribe, after judging, or attempting 
to judge, these things for himself by observing and 
analysing {a) the psychological reactions of our 
vaunted scholastic education on the minds and 
lives of its victims ; (6) the results of this scholastic 
education, past or present, on the ideals, standards, 
and inspirations of our present culture ; and (c) the 
ultimate effects of this latter by its further reactions 
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and influences on the characters and actions of 
those who are under its spell ; unhesitatingly declares 
the thing to be Evil ; not Education, but Mis- 
education. He has long been keenly aware of two 
serious mental defects and of a grave want of 
character in certain of its human product. 
(Peculiarly enough the two mental defects are 
sometimes regarded as acquisitions and ornaments 
of the mind.) 

IX.—IDEAISMS. 

"Men have fallen away from idols. They have now- 
adopted better symbols, — and worse." — Old Book. 

The first mental defect alluded to is the acquire- 
ment of a huge assortment of " Ideaisms," i.e., idea- 
words, -thoughts, -phrases, in short, " gags," aroimd 
which float abstract ideas and an illusion of know- 
ledge. They are not the result of analysis or know- 
ledge, but of the repeated suggestion that they 
stand for certain facts. They are the word-sjmibols 
that, in the modem mind, while displanting 
the idols and gods of paganism, are conducive to 
both a higher spiritual vision and (a point not usually 
recognised) a worse mental confusion than that 
attained by the help of those pagan conceptions. 
His education makes the pupil learned in a whole 
world of these literal abstractions, abstractions 
that are connected one with another by the subtle, 
associated inferences of their connotations. The know- 
ledge of things that he wotild otherwise get naturally 
he is enabled to anticipate by learning about them 
beforehand through the medium of these Ideaisms, 
and to acquire fictitious and unreal conceptions 
of things (in sex matters, as one instance among 
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many others) that prevent him from alterwards 
getting true and natural conceptions thereof. Both 
dullness and common sense are drawbacks to the 
attainment of this artificial erudition, and unless 
thus prevented, the pupil quickly comes to accept 
the suggestions of these Ideaisms with the same 
passive, fixed belief that is psychologically parallel 
to that state of mind called superstition when 
beliefs of a like origin stand, with alien races or 
religions, for occult or supernatural beliefs. Then 
follows the acquirement of an uncriticising belief 
in Ideaisms that are mutually exclusive and in- 
harmonious, merely through the " revelations " 
of some of their favoured connotations, for the 
academically-made word-pedant has no vital ex- 
periences on the subject in which he is learned, but 
not wise, to correct the formation in his mind of 
ideas that Eire impossible of realisation, and of 
mutual relationships that are non-existent. In 
after-life, through passive fixed acceptance of ideas 
by the medium of literary symbols (Ideaisms) he 
soon loses both power (and desire) to discriminate 
between relevant and irrelevant connotations, 
between vital thought and canting sentiment. 
Further than this, he becomes unable to resist being 
influenced and convinced in his actions and opinions 
by these irrelevant connotations. As a magistrate 
or a juryman he is a victim of the intentional 
sophistications of legal practitioners who have 
purposely reduced their knowledge of this weakness 
of the human mind to an exact and applied science. 
As a preacher he makes himself ridiculous by spread- 
ing himself out along lines suggested by connotations 
pertaining to his theological training and associations, 

c 
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quite oblivious to the fact that these connoted 
ideas have been unconnected in most lay minds for 
generations. As a citizen he has, through being thus 
played upon, become the dupe of business ex- 
ploiters and advertising impostors, and of political 
factionists and self-seekers. But, indeed, this dis- 
crimination of irrelevancies is one of the rarest 
powers of the human mind, though one so vitally 
necessary for survival, and one but too impossible of 
development in an atmosphere where academic 
abstractions are as concrete knowledge. 

X.—IDEAISMS AS ORGANISMS. 

Words in themselves are not equivalents, but only 
approximations to the facts they speak of. The ideas they 
convey are therefore approximations of such facts, and all 
mental conclusions achieved through words are at best but 
approximately right. It is only the brain that directs 
actual work that has the natural ability to form, often 
unconsciously, proper conclusions or ideas for the per- 
formance of action. 

Let us take a few instances of inversion of idea 
and of the growth and progress of inharmonious 
ideas and imlike actions that have been helped, 
and sometimes altogether inspired, by these Ideaisms 
and their connotations. We have the words 
" representative government." Through the parlia- 
ment (speech gathering) getting power and taking 
over the governing of a nation as far as it could, 
instead of merely helping thereat, it, or a section of 
it, was called the govenmient, which it was only 
as far as it was not a misgovemment. Taking over 
the sovereign functions formerly exercised by a sover- 
eign, who, however, was always a king, good or bad, 
ruler or misruler, it invested itself with the inherent 
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sanctions of his authority. It had, however, no more 
absolute right to the dialectic title of government 
than it had to the title of misgovernment, but having 
the former and not the latter name, it was conceded 
the reputation the word connoted. (Thus closely 
connected are ideas of might and ideas of right in 
the human mind.) Calling itself a representative 
government from being composed of representatives, 
the idea grew that the representatives governed ; 
then that representatives had inherent capacity for 
government, which was strengthened by the fact 
that occasional representatives were extraordinarily 
endowed with statesmanship, and also by the 
further fact that the rest of them had the average 
endowments of legislative ability that most leading 
men, not hacks nor vote-catchers, have. Through 
the representative representing a section of the 
community (or people) he came to justify his position 
by assuming that he represented the ideals of good 
government inherent in the members of that section 
of the commimity (which came to be called " The 
People "). Soon we got the idea that " The People," 
hitherto thought of as an aggregate of separate 
unities, if thought of at all, was a kind of social 
entity that had inherent governmental and legislative 
instincts. Finally the idea emerges that " The 
People " is, or are, an entity possessing inherent 
sovereign rights, powers, and capacities. They are, 
in fact, the implied possessors through a kind of 
symbolic, or Ideaistic, succession of all that has 
been connoted by the terms sovereign, parliament, 
government, representative, legislator, and elector. 
So when a demagogue rants about " the sovereignty 
of the people " and of " government of the people, 
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for the people, by the people," most of us are 
persuaded that these words stand for actual and equal 
facts, whereas they but strike the chords of associated, 
i.e. connoted, ideas that are not correlated in fact, 
reality or possibility. Through further connotations 
of the phrase " representative government " we 
fancy our government is representative of the British 
race, instead of our instincts for class faction or 
political intrigue. We come, too, to associate the 
progress of the Empire with the development of 
the House of Commons, till any one deriding our 
parliamentary institutions is looked upon as disloyal. 
Finally, we believe, as it does itself, that our govern- 
ment can and does govern ! Worse still, we, by the 
same tokens, connect rhetoric with statecraft, and 
words written or spoken, as possibly investing us 
with administrative wisdom. Possibly, had the 
ideas that in times past hedged the word king their 
correlative antithesis in such a word as, say, mis- 
-king, the idea of government would never have lost 
its connoted antithetical connection with the term 
misgovernment, our whole idea of statecraft would 
have been still sane and healthy, and our ideas of demo- 
cracy unconnected with our ideas of government. 

XL— ABSOLUTE IDEAISMS. 

To take another example, our scholastic system 
has been held to give the right initiation for the 
liberal professions, the arts, and all the faculties of 
learning. It having been, until just recently, the 
one education given our youth, it has been thought 
of as, and it has connoted the idea of, an educational 
system absolutely, as it absolutely held the field. 
Therefore from " scholastic " inferring " educational " 
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we take it that it educates us altogether, and 
that as education makes us efficient, so, too, 
must scholastic training. Then, as our scholastic 
training does specifically make efficient scholars, 
this being what it was intended for, we, having been 
educated by it, expect somehow to find that it has 
conferred some standard of general efficiency on us. 
Again : a scholastic education by a course of literal 
academics solely, is inherently in keeping with 
ecclesiastical traditions. It is, however, found 
wanting when applied to utilitarian purposes. 
" Men of science," who see what is wanting in their 
direction from this kind of erudition, attack the 
curriculum, and demand room therein for science 
subjects. And, through their acceptance likewise of 
similar connotations of the idea that pedagogics 
absolutely educates us, they believe that we can 
get a " scientific " education, too, through pedagogics. 
Also : ecclesiastical traditions are in conflict with 
the views of " men of science," the former are 
" Wind," and the latter are, so they think, 
" enlightened." Wherefor the science advocates, 
through again accepting the same connotations 
of the idea of education as do their antagonists, are 
unanimous in asserting that the state of blindness 
and inefficiency observable in the practical branches 
of knowledge through the scholastic education being 
in vogue, will be changed to insight and efficiency 
if they give us a " scientific " education as well, or 
instead. The only results, however, to be expected 
by including science subjects in the scholastic 
curriculum, it should be pointed out, would be 
(a) that a " scientific " education would be regarded 
as a thing apart from a practical, technical 
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education, for, instead of being undertaken with 
the seriousness of purpose necessary to obtain 
practical efficiency, it might happen that it would 
be included in that list of subjects which it was neces- 
sary to cram in order to pass some requisite standard ; 
or (b) that science subjects would be reduced by the 
pedagogues to conceptions of theoretical abstractions 
and the perception of, perhaps, quasi-academical 
experiments ; or (c) the result on the mind of the 
pupil would be relatively the same as that which, 
it is here maintained, is mostly achieved by a hteral 
education — viz., the creation of a mentality abso- 
lutely unfit to put its science to the pvirposes of 
life and utihty, and the relegation of its science ideas 
to a watertight compartment of the mind. In short, 
we may say that if we were to make our scholastic 
centres mothers or wet-nurses of the sciences, their 
chances of surviving or developing a virile growth 
would be remote. Yet there are branches of science 
whose British diplomas are a world-recognised hall- 
mark of efficiency. This, however, is the result of a 
curriculum that is both practical and academical, 
one taught by men who, while instructors, can and 
also do apply their knowledge. 

XII.— NEW IDOLS FOR OLD. 

Have you considered the inspiration we draw from 
t«rms, how they stand for us as a cloud by day and a 
pUlar of fire by night, to guide us through the wilderness 
of the world ? How their connotations lead to the wrong- 
ful association of inharmonious ideas ? How with the many 
and unthinking they are in reality " gags " ? — so much 
so that one may say, ' ' Give me whereof of gags and I will 
bind the world." 

It cannot, of course, be said that the human mind 
does not work along the lines of connoted inferences 
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without the help of hterary symbols. The human 
mind does, but it is this eternal tendency of it that 
breeds error in us and prevents wisdom. The argu- 
ment here is that our scholastic training aggravates 
and miseducates this tendency for evil far more 
surely than it enriches and educates it for good ; 
and that it is this same tendency of the mind that 
makes, by our weak subscription to it, this surviving 
scholastic system possible, with its great weaknesses 
and its little strength, its huge assumptions and its 
unpractical results. -And so thoroughly have we 
given our scholastic culture our reverent respect, 
that to be thoroughly and honestly imbued with a 
faith in its chimeras of knowledge, and to live in 
harmonious communion thereby with one's fellows, 
has become the warranty without which are 
shut the doors to nearly all the orthodox spheres 
of life. 

XUl.—THE DREAMER. 

The other defect is more serious in its immediate 
effects on the mentality of its victims. It is not 
an acquirement of the foregoing kind, but the 
acquirement of a mental vice peculiar to modernity, 
secretly indulged in, and discoverable as a vice by 
the sign that is the stigma of all vices, namely, that 
the practicer is ashamed of it, especially if it be 
imputed to him. It is the natural result of the one- 
sided development of our mental processes by early 
excitation, by training them to produce abstract 
ideas that are not resultant from objective experi- 
ences, by giving the young mind access to conceptions 
of sentiment compassing the whole gamut of the 
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emotions and expressing every phase of living (or, 
in pedagogics, " cultivating and enlarging the mind 
and refining the taste ") apart from their practice 
in life. The result of these courses is the develop- 
ment of an abnormal and ill-balanced mentality 
with a vivid imagination. Meanwhile the brain 
centres that should have been developed by ex- 
periences of contact with correlative actuaUty have 
become weakened, and the character has not been 
discipHned by experiencing the restraints of this 
actual contact with physical action. The products 
of this mental condition were of old the fanatic, 
the visionary. Now they are a new thing — ^the 
Dreamer ; and in a lesser degree, the Liar, a kind 
of by-product of the former, the resultant of mental 
excitabiUty, incapacity for formulating exact ideas 
or of resisting suggestions, and of a capacity for 
beheving whatever it says or writes. It is this 
dreaming (day-dreaming — ^wool-gathering) then that 
is so prevalent a Vice. It is the secret of nearly 
all the inefficiency and want of application in the 
schoolroom, the shop, the workshop, the office, the 
study, the home (both mistress and maid). The 
wretched worker, instead of drawing inspiration 
and satisfaction through interest in what he is 
doing, lets his wits go wool-gathering in the fictitious 
pleasaunces of his imagination, while his absent- 
mindedness is the cause of unending worry and loss 
to others and himself. Away from work the habit 
still holds sway, till reality begins to inflict itself 
discordantly on a mind too weakened and enervated 
to react therefrom with sensations of pleasure. 
There can be but Httle doubt that this habit, through 
weakening personahty and the powers of healthy 
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reaction and resistance, is the cause of much of 
those debilitated, neurasthenic conditions that make 
so many an infliction to themselves and others. 
And though it may seem farcical to assert, it is this 
dreaming that begets the absent-mindedness that 
is the cause of nearly all the street accidents and 
lost belongings. It is this unpractical type that 
reads tremendously of sensational and imaginative 
fiction, and swarms the mushroom growth of picture- 
halls to gloat over their unreal and vulgar inanities, 
that are but often the kindred dream-dramas of 
their own sick minds. What are these things but 
cause, product, and aggravation of the dream- 
habit, as are the authors of them its " higher " 
product, so to speak ? 

XIY.— NEGATIVE CHARACTER. 

Through the dominating influences of our scholastic 
system the national character has become represented 
by the character of the type-man, a character that 
has developed along negative lines, and that tend to 
make it, perhaps, more useless than bad. It has 
been nurtured on a pabulum that is literal and not 
actual ; that gives it an expression and inspiration 
that is literary and not real. Its owner, therefore, 
shows all the defects of its artificial qualities, and 
all the want of balance through the development of 
an unnatural ratiocination in his impressibility to 
subjective and objective stimuli and in his conceptual 
and perceptual powers. His smaller perceptual 
powers decrease his capacity for knowledge, while 
his larger conceptual powers increase his capacity 
for opinions (and conceits). His opinions confuse 
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themselves with and overshadow his knowledge, till 
he fancies his opinions are knowledge, and that 
knowledge is no better than opinion. He has lost 
his firm grip on reality, and has become too spiritually 
enervated to possess that natural knowledge (or 
perception) that can discern as liars or fools those 
who declare their particular opinions to be as know- 
ledge. The natural knowledge that sees the 
difference between knowledge £ind opinion is not 
his. To him, all things are matters of opinion. 
He has become unpractical and to dislike purely 
practiced things, and to be out of touch with their 
commonplace atmosphere of performance and action ; 
his natural bent towards practical things being 
undeveloped by his teachers, what capacities he has 
that they have enlarged, best seek their expression 
on academical lines, and in harmony with only such 
ideals as are german to their parent scholasticism. 
He has no use for or knows little that is practical 
outside his routine ; he does not want to know 
these things ; he refuses to know anything unless 
he learns it through the medium or by way of those 
conventional and regular channels in whose favour 
he is prejudiced or that flatter his prepossessions ; 
and, if it be attempted to impose such knowledge 
on him by impopular methods or through uncertified 
mentors, especially any who ofiend his feministic 
perceptions of modishness, he resents the implication, 
from such a quarter, of his lack of perfection, and 
revenges himself for this outrage on his self- 
satisfaction by refusing altogether the acceptance or 
recognition of such knowledge. As an official and 
otherwise, he gets rid of work better by conceiving how 
not to do it than by perceiving how to do it. He is 
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profoundly influenced by facts or propaganda that 
are expressible in terms of scholastic verbiage, and 
is blindly prejudiced against, or frivolously ridicules 
to death, truths that have to be expressed in terms 
with unpopular connotations ; he believes that 
every situation requiring insight can be elucidated 
through stating the case in appropriate verbal 
syllogisms, that the possibility of a problem may be 
judged from its being amenable, or otherwise, to 
literal representation, while he disapproves of, and 
attempts to rule out of court, anything outside these 
dimensions. He unfeignedly believes that because 
a thing can be made clear to the mind through its 
being presented clearly in the form of words it is 
therefore possible to do it ; that logical verbal 
representation is the criterion of actual possibility 
and even morality. He hates, with the stupid 
hostihty of the mediaeval orthodox, the heretic that 
iconoclastically seeks to destroy these delusions. In 
his highest aspects the attainment and observance 
of certain worthy and orthodox principles, or for- 
mulas, are the standard for an honourable and 
actual conduct of affairs, without his being capable 
of discriminating those particular circumstances 
when the sole result of the practice of these high 
principles is to play into the hands of base and 
calculating counter interests, or when these circum- 
stances are matter that are outside the terms of his 
formula and non-assizable by his principles. In 
diplomacy, he imagines it possible to make verbal 
arrangements (such as treaties — bitter experience to 
the contrary notwithstanding) that would preclude 
the manifestation of those ethnical instincts (that 
do not, of course, come within the compass of his 
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political vocabulary) that cause wars ; he thinks 
thereby to obtain a security that will revive old 
conditions of peaceM dreams and mental inefficiency 
in the face of an enemy whose ideals and methods 
are the reverse. His power to formulate mental 
conceptions that are dictated by the possibilities of 
concrete realisation has not been developed by 
experience. His character is too enfeebled, owing to 
the bhghting atmosphere of pedagogic unworldliness 
in which it has been nurtured, to reahse fully its 
natural powers and to express its emotions. It is, 
more or less, infected for good or bad with all the 
quahties that were active in those beginnings whose 
subsequent evolution resulted in this system of 
education. It, the character, is too often a de- 
vitalised, enervated, and stupefied attribute of a 
being in whom the pulse of hfe is slow and feeble, 
who has not grown through those necessary and 
energising stimulations that result from interest in 
the performance of action, nor developed through 
vigorous reactions from personal contact with actual 
phenomena. It does not, therefore, seek to express 
itself in that vortex of Ufe where production and 
action alone support us, where we see other men as 
men, and things for what they are. Its possessor 
shrinks from the ever-practical man as if he were the 
solecism in our culture, and whose heartfelt contempt 
for its quality it mistakes for a want of culture and 
for unrefinement. Its possessor is too cowardly to 
look the truth of things in the face, but persists, in 
an attitude of correct behaviour, of seeing them in 
the Ught of some conventional and general 
acceptation. He may become so fundamentally 
uncertain of himself, so empty of real ideas and 
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poverty stricken in expression, that he seeks safety 
by wrapping itself up in a studied yet unnatural 
reserve that he hugely admires, and which, indeed, 
is a very necessary guard against self -exposure. 
(And which, on the other hand, is often a true sign, 
in the circumstances, of the deep native and whole- 
some common sense of a people for whom there is 
always hope.) Nationally the character finds refuge 
in and is notable for an intense conceit of its racial 
superiority, that does not, however, exclude a strong 
sub-impression that foreign methods and men are 
often the most admirable. 



XV.— IMPRESSIBILITY. 

To sum up, it is a character that is the result of 
an artificially-educated mentality that, through 
susceptibiUty to abstract ideas of knowledge and to 
the ethics of externals, receives keener impressions, 
and is capable of far stronger reactions, from its 
perceptions in this direction than it does from 
practical experiences, or from its perceptions of those 
relationships, and incoherencies, in that infinite, 
interacting phenomena which, in action and being, 
are our objective existence, our actuality, our just 
and proper domain. It is a character that can be 
more influenced in its decisions, judgments, and 
actions, by reason of its compatibihty with such 
keener impressions, than it can from the weaker 
impressions received from half-contact with the 
hard facts of practical affairs, 
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XYl.— DIVIDED CHARACTER. 

Through the child being taught to reverence the 
alien personahty of its pedagogue, and all that his 
forced teaching infers, and to receive his religious 
instruction from what is, to the child, of the same 
unreal type, he learns to make a division in his 
mind between those things he has been taught to 
respect, and those his nature turns to and adopts. 
He soon becomes equally at home with one standard 
of ethics and ideals, and another and lower standard 
of conduct and self-indulgence, distinct and divided, 
possessing no avenues of sympathetic communica- 
tion with the higher, but with such avenues blocked 
up by recollections of antipathetic restraints 
and from a sneaking suspicion of warranted 
assumptions, a standard controlled in practice 
merely by the exigencies of its environment. 
Such a double-standard regard is reflected by a 
character tainted with insincerity and cant. And 
such double-standard regard and such insincerity of 
character are typical of the whole of the results of 
our scholastic culture where it has come into 
opposition to the native character and ideals of the 
race, and is typical of every class in exactly the 
same measure as it aspires to, or is infected by, such 
culture. A Briton cannot realise himself through 
this non-native culture but he does wrong to some 
natural part. And it is because his culture has 
made articulate to him standards and ideals that 
are consciously adopted when they are at the same 
time in conflict with and alien to those deeper, 
ethnical, unconscious instincts and qualities that, 
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though denied expression and lacking articulation, 
are the true foundations of real national character. 
The possessing Briton has in truth been put out of 
countenance and dispossessed of his soul, like a 
conquered aborigine, by the dominant Latinism. 
His spoken ideals are turned against his unspoken 
ideals and mutually confound or put to shame the 
other, forbidding a perfect expression or complete 
realisation of either. The higher principles in him 
(the aesthetic ethical), such as honour, conscience, etc., 
are divided from the better qualities (the ethnic 
ethical), such as pity, love, sense of shame, etc., and 
alternately admire and despise the other, according 
as circumstances dictate a prescribed attitude or an 
emotion, they having no common adopted guide. 
These higher parts, again, get approval and strength 
from the sanctions of our culture, while the better 
parts, so often the major possessions of these lowly 
and meek ones whom Christ so loved, bring but 
a depreciated satisfaction or inspiration to their 
owners' lives. The more perfect is our culture, the 
more cosmopolitan it is, and the less national ; the 
more intimate our leaders with the high or the holy 
places, the wider the gap between them and the 
hearts and minds of the plain man. The cultured 
generally are more sensitive to externals and 
appearances than to worth and motive, for in- 
wardly they are decadent and unformed, making 
them morally too cowardly to encounter each other 
as they really are, so that they must needs complete 
their shrunken personalities with the thick appan- 
ages of circumstance and with convention and 
behaviour, and make of human intercourse an ape- 
like gregariousness instead of a social communion. 
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Though they die for their country yet they will 
live for Mrs. Grundy. They face disaster and loss, 
but not the evidences of war-economy. Though 
physically brave, morally they are cowards. Though 
they live in manly independence by hard work, 
thrift, and self-restraint, yet they loathe them and 
their necessity, for their eyes are lifted in admiration 
to those spheres where culture walks, manifest and 
fulfilled, in an atmosphere of wealth, idleness, caste, 
parasitism, unpracticalness, or self-indulgence, etc., 
that in turn are glorified and sanctified by her august 
presence. Our culture tolerates and respects a type 
of person as a moral or scholastic professor whom 
the plain Briton despises and covers with obloquy, 
leading him to estrange himself from all that the 
type connotes, unless it happens, indeed, that he is 
endowed with sufficient spiritual individuality to 
judge those things for himself. And thus emotions 
that were once part of the culture and Ufe of more 
primitive men — ^those feelings of religious awe and 
wonder at the signs and glories of natiu-e and at 
those dumb, intelligent forces that pass his 
comprehension ; those moods whose expression lay 
in good music and poetry — ^are now dead to most 
plain men through the unsympathetic connotations 
they bring. Instead, he responds and dilates under 
the flow of verbal ideas, which, striking the chords 
of other associated ideas, create the same illusory 
satisfaction as do chords of music. Led away by his 
wordy mentors, he acclaims these " phonogogues," 
these " gag-thumpers," as leaders, and invests as 
ruler or teacher a creature of such scamped native 
parts as would never, in humble, practical hfe, lift 
him from obscurity, or away from a regard of 
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suspicion or contempt. Through divided regards our 
clever ones confuse all issues, and, with glimmerings 
of remaining sense, cast profound glances of in- 
sight into the resultant confusion of their minds, 
and discern unheard-of paradoxes. In moments of 
relaxation the sociable man forgets the man of 
principle, and admits the waster as sure of his 
good-fellowship. And he instinctively hates any 
extremes and proposals that upset his acquired 
balance of compromise in all this division of things, 
and prohibits thereby any such disturbances that 
are necessary to reaUse Efficiency. Indeed, so out 
of natural sympathy is the average man with 
standards of academic eificiency, and so imbued with 
that contra-sporting spirit adopted in reaction 
thereto, that at work a straining for efficiency is 
deprecated — in the Army at one time it was " not 
done," and in trades unionism it may lead to 
ostracism and loss of livelihood, if not, but for their 
gracious recession of " rules," to a loss of the war. 
And in so alien and artificial an atmosphere has he 
imbibed his mental nourishment, that any suggestion 
to incorporate it with his life, or of drawing on his 
stores for others' enrichment, fills its average possessor 
with the same amazement as would a proposal to add 
theological conclusions to workshop recipes. He has, 
in truth, come to hate knowledge, or its application, 
for its very own sake. 



XVll.— THE PRODUCT, 

It is a matter of extreme difficulty to give examples 
of the foregoing perversions of character that can 
be grasped or would be acknowledged by the 

D 
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possessors of such character. And the reason is 
this. The power of seeing things apart from their 
face values or the immediate effects they produce 
is not part of the mental equipment of the average 
man. He can no more see it necessary for him to 
think in terms of the meaning of things than he can 
see it necessary for him to verify every mercantile 
voucher, word, or promise. He is utterly incapable 
of understanding, when dealing with moral values 
through their vouchers, formulas, or conventions, 
that such values can exist apart from their vouchers ; 
and he also demands that any one denouncing such 
moral vouchers as forged or invalid should be in a 
position to produce new ones, acceptable to himself, 
before he will give that prophet the right of 
denunciation, or even look at the matter of the 
charge for himself. This may be seen when he is 
put in a dilemma from having to choose an alterna- 
tive position, where a government that is patently 
incompetent to deal with a situation or to utilise 
the resource behind it is charged with betra3dng the 
state. His mentality is incapable of grasping the 
situation unless he can see, as an alternative, ready 
made and understood by him, another order to take 
its place. His standard for judging the validity or 
competency of a government is only by comparing 
it with some other form of or some new govern- 
ment comprehensible to him. And his test of the 
credentials of a reformer is that he should be able to 
produce, out of his mental pocket, such a new and 
approved govenunent. He cannot, or won't, see 
the obvious error that is without its alternative 
correction. There is only one answer to him, and 
that is to dogmatically tell him that his inability to 
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see values apart from their vouchers, or to know 
that they can so exist ; in other words, that his 
inability to see that the business of a state can be 
carried on (perhaps better, impossibly worse) without 
the help of a directing order which can only mis- 
direct ; to tell him again that his inability to realise 
the fact that value can always produce new vouchers, 
or that power, if existing, can always manifest 
itself in a new order without there being laid down 
for it prescribed rules for it to work by ; to tell him 
that his inability to see and realise these things is 
the very reason why he is incompetent to demand 
any such alternative at all. Further, he must 
recognise that it is absolutely impossible to force 
the growth of a new power or order along certain 
prescribed or constitutional lines ; that the only 
power that could develop along such prescribed lines 
can only be as efficient as the power for which such 
lines were laid ; and that the development of a new 
order or power is only possible apart from the formulas 
and precedents of an old one. Finally, he must be 
told that his belief in the reality of his conventions 
that would impose such conditions is foolish and 
disastrous, the result of the state of his abused mind ; 
and that to be saved from the consequences of 
these beliefs he must bitterly repent them, and 
acknowledge that his inability to see these things is 
the result of mental error and blindness of vision. 
For if he will but close his books, shut his mouth, 
and open his heart that his mind may see those 
things which the former cannot reveal, he may then 
admit that which he has known from the beginning : 
that conclusions drawn from knowledge received 
through verbal statements of a matter are absolutely 
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no test or warrant that such conclusions are possible 
of realisation in practice ; that insight into actuality 
and affairs can best be gained in absence of any 
rhetorical statement whatsoever ; that he who 
professes to get wisdom for the performance of 
action by presenting the matter verbally, no matter 
how logically or eloquently, is either an impostor or 
a fool or else both, as also is he who is influenced by 
or believes in such a method ; that talkers, writers, 
or even parliamentary institutions, who attempt or 
desire the direction of action from knowledge gained 
merely by hearsay and discussion are necessarily 
not only incompetent, but are, on the face of it, 
technically and mentally unfitted to advise or act 
in such matters ; that language in relation to action 
is, at its best, a concomitant thereto, and though it 
may be an inspiration to action, it is by no means 
an inspiration to wisdom in its performance ; and 
that any scheme, theory, or paper constitution that 
the ideas and opinions of talking or writing men 
could propound can be good for one thing only — 
writing and talk, and would be no better than the 
mess the writers and talkers have made our British 
one ; that action must be directed by those trained 
in the performance of action, and not by the opinions 
of those whose knowledge is from words ; that 
though the heart may inspire the mouth to speech, 
and the head to work, yet the heart's function 
therein ceases immediately the head starts to work, 
for it can then only misdirect and confuse 
performance of work, and that what words are 
then used in the performance of work must come 
from the head, and not from the heart or its 
rhetoric, nor from its prejudices, likes, prepossessions, 
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and opinions ; that he who demands that it be 
shown to him exactly what is to take the place in 
his mind or elsewhere of his delusions and chimeras 
of verbal wisdom before he will or not consider or 
admit the truth, is like unto a coward who refuses 
to expel a Ipng and foolish spirit from his heart lest 
a worse one take its place ; and that he who, ha^dng 
sufficiently admitted the truth into his heart to see all 
these things aforesaid and does then also demand to 
know what is to take their place before he will 
deny them, is like unto one who, having seen within 
himself one such spirit, straightway gives room in his 
heart to seven lying and foolish spirits ; (or, in other 
words, that he who will persist in believing unmasked 
lies till he has been shown the truth is a greater liar 
than before, and that he who persists in courses of 
which the foolishness is revealed to him till he has 
been shown better is a greater fool than before) ; 
and, finally, we must all learn that what does 
eventually take the place of and make obsolete that 
misgoverning and impossible order or talkers and 
assumptionists who are like to ruin us, nation and 
soul, that whatever takes their place sufficiently to 
be able to save us from our sins of folly and lying 
wUl necessarily come in some such form as we deserve, 
and is therefore like to be some such thing as we will 
be able to truly hate even while it saves us. 

XYlll.—BUNGLELAND. 

What is this camorra-like emanation from political 
clubs that has stolen the reins of power and now rides us to 
destruction ? It is not British, nor of Britain, but of the 
Latin priests and Norman robbers who conquered us body 
and soul, and who on our fools' feasts and slaves' holidays 
give us but the choice between their six and their half-dozen 
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imposed-on political hacks and mountebanks, till in the 
end we poor dupes fixedly believe that it is we who select 
our elected. 

In an attempt to illustrate the workings of such 
a character when met with questions of national 
destiny, we will suppose a certain case. We will 
suppose that certain pohtical clubs have so per- 
meated, corrupted, and debased the political life 
of a coimtry called Bungleland, of the Empire 
of Babble-on (inhabited by such characters as 
described above), that they have succeeded, like 
the Jesuits did the Vatican, in getting possession 
of the parliament, which they have divided, in the 
process, into two clubs called respectively the 
Ministerial Club and the Opposition Club. Their 
hobby is legislation, and their serious business is to 
stick to office. They provide themselves with 
sinews of war by giving preferential legislation and 
" honours " in return for party contributions, 
sometimes, indeed, received indirectly from national 
enemies, and are boimd by a " gentleman's agree- 
ment " to be true to the bargain, though the heavens 
fall on Bungleland. The qualifications for mem- 
bership are : to be naturally representative of the 
negative and double character of its people, and 
to possess the ability, in a marked degree, of taking 
advantage of those national characteristics in 
others ; he must appeal, too, as archetype to every 
smooth-tongued rascal that has learned or hopes to 
gain advantage by twisting his words and to argue 
for base ends ; who would intrigue for fortune and 
self-interest instead of building by thrift and 
achieving by merit ; who enters with zest into the 
slippery paths of log-rolling and " graft " and is 
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greedy for profit and privilege. He must be of the 
earth in so far as to appeal to their earthy, crawUng, 
subterranean ways and thoughts, help standardise, 
bring to the surface and make unasharned all such 
ignoble tendencies as sub-legitimate methods of 
survival in the mean struggle for existence, and yet 
posture to perfection their pharisaical attitudes of 
virtue. He must flatter the predilections and echo 
the platitudes of every political wiseacre and voice 
his nebulous theories in favour of economic drift ; 
and may be the hound of vested interests that seek 
treacherously the betrayal of the nation's good. 
He must deliberately pander to the vice of argu- 
mentiveness acquired by his countrymen. All this 
he may appeal to, as a hack of his political clubs, 
and yet not be of, but be a gentleman of honest and 
refined parts inspired by a natural ambition to rise 
and shine. And, on the other hand, he may be an 
enemy's agent. His qualification for " usefulness " 
in the parliament of Bungleland requires a punctilious 
restraint from evidencing any mental individuality 
or behaviour that would distinguish him from his 
type-colleagues, and a capacity to merge himself in 
their club atmosphere and adopt their shibboleths. 
His further qualifications for holding office is an 
instinct and a training for dialectical and legal 
warfare, a nice sense of the ethics of political clubdom 
and to the " tone " of the parliamentary clubs, and 
a genuine capacity to dominate, bluff, and manage 
the other parliament club members. The office- 
holding coterie has the inestimable advantage in 
Bungleland of having the name " government," and 
of being believed to govern. We will suppose that 
such is the situation when the hour of destiny 
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strikes for their state. Fearful of full responsibility 
and of each other the clubs form a " coalition." 
It may be observed that such a camorra could easily 
arise in a people whose characters are negative and 
divided on the lines already shown before, and that 
the quaUties of a people who could find expression in 
or permit such an organisation would preclude any 
expectations of its achieving anj^hing — except an 
expression of that people's bad quaUties and not 
of their good ones ; and also that their attitude 
to their caniorra during such a crisis would be 
closely similar, from similar causes, to the attitude 
of the British people towards their own government 
and to the trend of events during this war. 



XIX.— ENGLAND. 

Generally this attitude is as follows : That it is 
impossible to imagine a government better qualified 
to govern than a coalition, as it has the " strength " 
and " brains " of both sides ; that the abstract 
question as to whether such " strength " and 
" brains," useful in the old conditions, are useful 
now, when the nation is opposed by an admittedly 
superior mental organisation, is one not worthy to 
consider or come to a decision on ; that, having lost 
its standard of valuation through not being able to 
compare a coahtion government with an anti- 
coahtion government, it has become incapable of 
judging the former, even by its results ; it meets any 
drastic criticism of this government by the counter 
" it is not only MinisteriaUsts now, you know," 
from being under the idea that any such criticism 
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must necessarily be along party lines ; it is 
incapable of understanding that a form of govern- 
ment could be that was not either Ministerial, 
Opposition, or both, or that one formed therefrom 
was the last word on possible centres of control ; that 
opposition to, or criticism of, a coalition incompetent 
government is a kind of national treason or dis- 
loyalty ; that improvements to such a government 
could be made by altering its shape or size or 
personnel ; that persuasive and high-principled 
diplomacy can have, on neutrals already quaking 
with fear at our enemy's successes, more influence 
than the tactics of the Iron Fist, and that these 
neutrals may expect more advantages from us than 
they could get from the other side that they foolishly 
expect to see win ; that other nations must be 
influenced by the same verbiage that influences us ; 
that our strongest grounds for optimism come from 
an incapacity to comprehend the possibility of a 
defeat, and from a deep sub-impression that 
eventually the German hordes must dash themselves 
to pieces against the solid phalanx of our good 
opinion of ourselves (perhaps, indeed, our most 
hopeful possessions, for against stupidity the gods, 
they say, contend in vain) ; that inefficiency may 
be overcome by spending money and yet more 
money ; that a reason for not adopting a more 
centralised form of government is that it would be 
copying the despicable enemy's source of extra- 
ordinary power ; that people who see defects in 
ourselves or qualities in our enemies are necessarily 
of doubtful loyalty, as the average man could not 
see such things unless he was on the other side ; 
that our shortcomings should not alter any one's 
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opinions against us, and that the enemy's faults 
should profoundly affect every one ; that it would 
not be true to its best traditions if it recognised that 
its ideals of government were delusions ; that the 
proved incapacity of its government is no warrant 
for supposing that its government cannot govern, 
and that such an inference is only worthy of the 
enemies of the country, etc., etc. 

And at the same time if reasons were found (to 
suppose a preposterous case) to allege that they had 
been traitorously betrayed aU the time, they would 
be ready to say, " That's just what I thought, 
all along!" 

XX.— AN EXPRESSION OF CHARACTER. 

To conclude this comparison and to sum it up : 
The negative and double-standard phases of the 
national character of this people, together with its 
whole culture, finds fullest expression in a par- 
liamentary institution that, while representative 
of their bad phases, and standing in the way of any 
better expression of their good parts, is at the same 
time very native and famihar to their articulate 
prepossessions and prejudices, their conventions and 
cant sentiments. They dare not associate their 
patriotism with their native feelings of repidsion to 
such an institution, nor with their common-sense 
observations of its failures, for such feelings and 
observations, though felt as antagonistic to that 
institution, are voiceless and alienised even to their 
owners through their miseducation, and neglected 
by their leaders as being outside the province of 
their practical interests. 
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XXL— r^£: PEDAGOGIC SCIENCE. 

To give a further example of the unreal character 
of its higher products, the doctors of learning and the 
professors of science, we will point to that attempt 
where pedagogics and science attempt to look each 
other in the face. This is that science of pedagogics 
whose psychological department has made the 
" discovery " that the human child's brain, or mind, 
is not developed by mental training as is an athlete 
by gymnastics, but that it has only a certain capacity 
for development, and is more capable of development 
in some one direction than in another. This science 
disproves the pedagogic theory that mental exercises, 
such as dead languages and mathematics, are the 
cause of a general rise in mental efficiency or 
dexterity such as would enable the child's brain 
easier to absorb or grasp any other department of 
knowledge. We have here a scientific diagnosis of 
scholastic ignorance and mischief. It is a hopeful 
augury for us that, if " scientific " pedagogy keeps 
pace with scholastic education, the beast itself, 
hitherto so mischievous and purblind, may, by the 
added insight of its other purblind twin, be able to 
profoundly discern those hidden things whom its 
previous inability to see was the most conclusive 
proof of its uselessness and unwisdom. The one 
may through greater vigils and labours thus find 
knowledge to cure the diseases the other creates, to 
" scientifically " sharpen a purblind vision that was 
caused through poring over scholastic formulas. The 
truth is, that if the pedagogue cannot understand 
the nature and minds of his little charges sufficiently 
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to know, and to know intuitively without need of 
its being pointed out to him by science, such facts 
of child psychology as the foregoing, he is a ghastly 
impostor and most immeet nurse for our poor 
children, deserving himself no less than all the cruel, 
angry stripes he has inflicted on those little ones. 
So wonderfvd a deduction of scientific pedagogy, 
however, is yet further example of the use made of 
the findings of science by our faculties and interests 
generally. This psirticular deduction has been 
elucidated for, and then taken little notice of, 
forgotten, and unapplied by the very branch it 
should appeal to. Why ? Because its adoption 
does not suit the immediate ends in view of this 
proud faculty of learning. It is not truth — ^scientific, 
moral, nor obvious — that they or most of us are 
looking for, but merely the furtherance of self- 
interested aims. Welcome then, O Science, Truth, 
Wisdom, and Reason, if thou wilt help us. What ? 
Wouldst correct us ? Sirs, kindly know your mean 
places in this great scheme of ours, or go worship 
God, and much may it profit ye ! What, Reason, 
thou goest not ? Art thou not he who for hire 
didst betray Truth in the courts of Justice ? Stay, 
thou servile one ! I may have need of thee. 



XXIL— ^ SPHYNX QUESTION. 

There is one other subject of a ghastly sort that 
must be touched on. This is the " discovery " from 
time to time, i.e. at those times when the knowledge 
of certain practices figuratively hits the pedagogue 
in the eye and he has to see their existence, of a 
certain premature vice in boarding schools. Whether 
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this unnatural form of precocity in children in 
general is a psychological concomitant to an un- 
naturally early excitation of certain centres of the 
brain ; or a physiological concomitant to the unnatural 
restraints and discipline, which in prisons, " re- 
formatories," and, it is said, some forms of city life, 
also lead to unnatural practices ; scientific pedagogy 
does not say, would not like to say, is not interested 
in, indeed would refuse to say if it were asked ; 
nor would it be taken notice of by pedagogues if it 
did, from the motives of self-interest already noticed . 
Neither would the parents take any notice of such 
knowledge, unless it were given to them *by some 
such channel as the pedagogic mind would approve. 
However black and ugly such vile things would 
look if the blame were laid at the right door, they 
are not nearly so black and ugly as is the excuse the 
pedagogic mind fabricates in its own defence. Whgit 
is this excuse ? That no doubt these practices are 
peculiar to boys ; that they always have been and 
always will be ; that they really do not do much 
harm ; that if they do the boyish physique quickly 
throws off their effects ; that we do not think on 
such an ugly question as to their effect on the brain 
or the future morals of the boys or the race, and 
that, after all, there is no harm done. Enough ! 



XXllL—THE DELUGE. 

The ultimate sad results of our too-permeating 
literal culture is the almost total disappearance of 
men of inspiring personality and creative 
individuality. None, standing on the solid rock- 
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bottom of reality, can reach up to see over the flood 
of words and wordy ideaisms that engulf him ; nor, 
if he does, may he discern over the frothy waste of 
this barren ocean of verbiage one other soul that 
his cry could reach. ' There are now no Cromwells, 
no Mirabeaus, nor Lincolns, to help up — ^the mealy- 
mouthed has long ago made them impossible. We 
do not deserve them ; nor can we generate them. 
For we are all types ; so should-be cultured and 
hyper- educated that each goes in sneaking fear of his 
fellows lest he be found out not letter perfect as 
the other pretenders may be. At best he assumes 
perfection and meets their assumption with a like 
pretence. 

XXIY.— THE MUDDLE. 

So blinded and lost are we in trjdng to follow the 
opposite paths of diverse regards, so determined to 
act by mere repetition, so imbecile in that initiative 
required for new ventures, that we have become 
incapable of using the vast reserves of brain power 
we possess, and have accomplished but little in 
our war struggle except by our old methods of 
contracting and speiiding money and propaganda 
(not forgetting recruiting by poster and advertising 
for 15s. 6d. — to pay for the poster). Incapacity 
to realise situations, confusion of thought, and 
paralysis of action permeate the nation and dog 
its footsteps. All the cruel waste and thriftlessness 
of ignorance and pride are ours, and all the" in- 
competence that results from spending a pound and 
getting ten shillings in value. Even our Compulsory 
Service Act seems framed more for providing the 
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future of nations with cause for laughter than for 
our service. Heroic young England is for pushing 
on and wants but leaders. Old England has no 
leaders, no man-compellers. It is much too ladylike 
to manifest itself in such unconventional ways, and 
waits to be pushed forward. Its unreal aspirations 
have led to nowhere. It awaits the correction of 
its decadence by the fearful castigation of war, 
buoyed up by the hope that the future will leave 
it the same old spirit of culture and systems of 
miseducation, that can themselves but breed further 
decadence and weakness, and which in turn will 
invite yet further enemies to undermine it. 



XXV.— CROMWELL ? 

But Cromwell is dead, and legally and ofiScially executed ! 

What, then, wovild be the result of the appearance 
among us of a man made on the hnes of the heroic 
Cromwell ? — one who used the army to quell the 
disorders of both the parliament and the " malig- 
nants " (Royalists), and whom most true Englishmen 
love, and forgive much, for no other reason than he 
shut up the windy parliament thing we now alter- 
nately worship in our attitudes and despise in our 
sane moments. He would exist among a nation of 
word-bemused, vain souls who, while raising their 
own voices against their inefficient political leaders, 
their bell-wethers, would take the less heed of him 
the more he was unlike that impotent yet representa- 
tive type, or spoke to them with other appeal that 
went beyond the bounds of a conventional euphony 
or a mealy-mouthed plaintiveness. He would find 
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a people that would reject everything that was 
not a part of a disease of whose sjnnptoms only they 
wished to be cured. He would have against him 
as undermining, insidious enemies all the political 
club influences that though powerful in intrigue 
can do but two things — produce leaders to destruc- 
tion, and reproduce their like ; who have guarded 
their stolen citadel round about with a foul-greasy 
glacis that no soft-footed constitutional-formularist 
can pass ; who boast of the whitening bones of 
those whom they have fallen foul. If his appeal 
were to his soldiers and his captains he would appeal 
to men who spoke and understood but through 
their attitudes, with their civilian plus their rigid 
military attitudes yet more fixed and dutifully 
unthinking than before, or more fixedly f ormularistic 
and dutiful than ever. He would have to appeal 
to classes that were too estranged from and caste- 
timid to look the wage-earning classes in the face, 
and still less able to bid them, with the undeniable 
voice that speaks for the brotherhood of man and 
the nation, to rise as patriots and work for their 
country. He would have to inspire cattle (now 
homed) who knew not their drivers, except that they 
did work them and stint their pasture ; and whose 
leaders had already learnt the pohtical business so 
well that they were powerful enough (against the 
compromising and temporising expediency of weak- 
kneed knaves) to demand as their share of Privilege 
exemption from national service. Yet given an 
army who has confessed and repented of their 
superstitions in looking to their word-gods for 
help, and given them a man who could show them 
what to do, another Cromwell might appear again. 
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Yet are not such men and such leader now 
impossible ? Rend your hearts and not your 
garments. 

XXVI.— THE RIGHT MEN. 

There was never a nation whose psychology made it in 
such dire need of a strong, paternal government than is this 
one, nor yet one more able to produce those right men, 
psychologically endowed with the capacity for a strong 
paternalism. Only the conditions thereto are lacking — 
that we look for them as brothers. 

This scribe has the fixed belief that this nation 
is rich in Right Men who are competent to direct 
its destinies and to do justice to its name and people. 
One at least, though not an Atlas, he knows of in the 
Cabinet whose knowledge and capacity is not that of 
hearsay and opinion. In public departments also 
there must be men who know. One thing is certain 
to him. The men that England wants to save her 
will never demean themselves by running after the 
wretched suffrages of the mob. They could not stoop 
to this, nor be Right Men if they did. Surely in our 
heart of hearts we know this, and that only our Actor- 
rightmen do these things. But the nation must get 
its Right Men, or, eventually, it must perish. It 
has now no choice. The future of the nation must 
be preserved in the face of the unsleeping hate and 
undermining of an enemy whose mental power can- 
not be even scorched. Our getting them will depend 
merely on the sincerity of our search. And having 
found them, we must loyally support and obey them ; 
give them the reins, and let them organise them- 
selves, and us. How they will do it will be their 
affair, not a matter for the interference of scribes 

E 
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and talkers. They might even choose a Mouthpiece 
to help them — only let not the poor Mouthpiece, 
with his Deep Reasons for Darkness, choose them. 
The Right Men know each other ; but self-opinion- 
ated and ignorant men cannot choose them. They, 
surely, could deal better with the Deep Reasons. 
Nor must we cowardly seek to bind them in bonds 
of red tape and precedent ; for only formularists, and 
not men, can so work — 'tis only the Actor-rightmen 
need this treatment. Honourable offices, unlike 
offices of honour, breed honourable men. We need 
have no fooUsh fears that any organisation such as 
they might arrive at would change the nature the 
British have had since Alfred into the natmres the 
Germans have had since Tacitus wrote, even though 
they did reform Fool Culture sufficiently for it to 
survive Thief Kultur. They certainly would not 
object to meeting the delegates of the nation, 
providing the latter came for some other reason 
than the airing of their attorney opinions. They 
certainly would not prevent them meeting in the 
House of Commons provided they did not attempt 
misgovemment, fighting each other with words, or 
dipping their fingers in the public piurse. It would 
be very slow for the delegates, of course ; but if 
they brought each one his knowledge of the thing 
that brought him there, even though it were but 
of the state of his heart, yet could they be made use 
of to serve the State. So the House of Commons 
could still be the Heart of England, even though 
it had ceased to misrule the Head. And for our 
liberties, rights, etc., have we not a Press with 
glorious traditions ? Would it not then exercise its 
tnie fuflCtiotl of Mefitorj critidse and inspire for 
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the public good, ask Questions, supply information, 
and, instead of helping us destroy ourselves, help us 
to mend and build ourselves up ? Life is now too 
wide and democratic, with all its old constricting 
orders dead and dissolved and but their shells 
remaining, ever to narrow itself into those forms 
again that alone make tyranny possible. Democracy 
fighting itself can alone destroy itself and make such 
tyranny possible. Has not Democracy already 
won its battle in Life ? Does it not possess, as safe- 
guards, its Press and its Clubs and its Unions, its 
Judiciary and its Laws ? Let them suffice it, in 
God's name. For if any one says that our Right Men 
are not here, or that there are not Englishmen extant 
that would do honour, as do our Judges, to our 
trust and obedience, but that the power we gave 
them they would selfishly misuse and abuse, then 
let such an one be bid curse his miserable self — 
and die. 

XXVU.—CLUB AND UNION. 

What will be our history after the war on our 
present lines ? All the talent, mental energy, and 
instinct for organisation that the country will want 
to prevent its economic decline will be swallowed 
up by the coming struggle between the political 
clubs and the labour unions, for our workers 
are now sufficiently bemused with their false 
miseducation to crook a servile knee, like the best, 
to the false gods of culture that can only deceive 
them. Their eyes are now fixedly set on their 
goal. In the end, the labour unions, that are even 
now Prussianising themselves to win that future 
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happy hunting ground (the House of Commons) — 
when their leaders will be as gods, creating class 
benefits by legal fiats — will win their Day, owing 
to the stronger [inspiration of their predatory 
desires — clciss against class as ever. And in the 
meantime the predatory Teuton, who has also 
marked down the markets of the world as his happy 
hunting ground, will find leisure betimes to re- 
sharpen his predatory weapon, and, helping to 
influence our opinions against ourselves as ever, 
wUl, when he Strikes Again, find us again asleep in 
dreams and unprepared. This time 

the Norman Conquest will be ended. 



XXVIIl.— BANKRUPTCY ? 

The first nation to recover the war will be that state 
whose organization has the best and most centralized 
equipment. 

What would be the history of Europe, along 
present lines, after an unduly prolonged war of 
attrition that ended in European bankruptcy, as 
experts say it would ? With Europe reduced to 
financial ruin and industrial chaos, who would win 
out the qiiickest ? Who but the nation that has the 
mental brain centre that is already organising its 
food resources and distribution ; that is teaching its 
people thrift and economy ; that is capable of 
directing, on the huge scale of an Imperial-socialistic 
state (so different a thing from a sentimental- 
socialistic community of wage earners) its means 
of production, payment (in voucher) and distribution 
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— if not with mathematical exactness, at least so 
that each may live ; and that will see to it that they 
keep sufficient cash in hand to " open shop again " ; 
and that can meet stern necessity with the single 
will of stern resolution. Britain, without a brain 
centre of control, and with only the dead, moribund 
heart of its Parliament instead, while helping to 
knock her enemy into mental shape, but drains 
herself meanwhile of that nutriment that enabled 
her to live without thinking. There is not a brain 
in England that can predetermine its future exist- 
ence, let alone the conditions European bankruptcy 
would bring. Verily, it is on an " earth rind 
of habit " that we now exist unthinkingly over the 
depths of chaos. . ... 



* * 
* 

*,* Two paragraphs, entitled Legislative Bank- 
ruptcy and Administrative Bankruptcy, and prophesying 
so much, have been cut out here. (This book has been in the 
hands of three pubhshers since I April.) The former prophecy 
nearly (?) came true at Easter, and the latter came true in 
Ireland. The Secret Sessions and the Rebellion have made 
it inadvisable to include them. The headings were to be 
regarded rather as symptomatic than prophetic. 



XXIX.— PROBLEM. 

Indiscriminated reason can seemingly prove anything 
to be legitimate or right, — even party government. 

What, again, would be the result, under our present 
conditions of lack of unity and organisation, of the 
discovery of a new method of mental discrimination, 
such as would give the human mind an intensified 
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and clarified discernment in the elucidation of all 
mental problems ; that would enable one to detect 
and demonstrate any religious assumption that 
was not spiritual, undermin^ all powers that had 
not power, and destroy aUiorms that were mis- 
formed ; that would show those conditions in 
which reason was logic, and those conditions in 
which it was confusion ; that was applicable to 
hfe and applicable to work ; what would show where 
conceptions could be as clear as perceptions, and 
what perceptions were incapable of conception ; that 
would give every man a weapon to destroy or a 
tool to bmld. Every man who has truly learned 
to be a Thinker is aware that the mental investi- 
gation of problems is hindered by a confusion 
of thought that is not of the problem; and that 
the acceptance of logical deductions from exact 
premises is as often wrong as right. If it were 
shown him why, what strides he could make ! But 
such a method a Briton could not give to the world 
lest each Briton destroyed his brother,* as by 
an improved method. Such a faciUty, too, would 
extend every assumption-bladder of conceit in this 
country till its eyes lost sight of its foothold. Such 
a method every German could use, too, at his work, 
and supply himself with that mental lack the want 
of which makes him so laboriously discriminating. 
And such a method, again, while enabling the 
Britons to destroy each other would enable the 
German better able to destroy the Briton. Under 
present conditions of drift, every rise in efficiency, 

* He would, of course, deny that he was his brother, 
or, in approved political language, deny that he was his 
brother's keeper. 
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mental and practical, gives the German a greater 
pro rata advantage than it does us. And even 
some of us know it. 



XKX.— CHARACTER. 

It may be here remarked that the one way in 
which a character can be built up is to perfect it 
along the lines of its natural good genius and capa- 
bilities. The regime the young Briton is put through 
at school is an abuse of the powers of its elders, 
and one inspired by a worship of false ideals, to 
which the children are offered in sacrifice as to a 
Moloch mouth of cant. It is cruel, sedentary, 
unnatural, and unsalutary in every way imaginable. 
On every brow is the mark of the pedagogic beast, 
the conceit thereof, or the hate whereof. It is slowly 
causing our Anglo-Saxon race to become Latinised. 
It has thrust itself down our mouths and filled our 
bellies with wind ; till we have lost our appetite for 
solid food, and assuage ourselves gluttonously on 
words. Where it is not cant, it is assumption ; 
and where it is not assumption, it is cant. Indeed, 
were it not for the games with which the young 
develop themselves and coimteract the deadening 
effects of this pedagogic discipline, this scholastic 
stultification, it would prove not only disastrous 
but lethal. And in adults, too, this over-indulgence 
in games so often condemned, and our too-sporting 
proclivities, are they not really an Anglo-Saxon re- 
action against the influence of this alienised culture, 
an unconscious effort by nature to throw off its 
infection ? And it is in this very game-spirit, in 
which childhood works and plays, and strives to 
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realise and develop itself, that we must seek the 
solution of the problem of real education, even if 
we turn our schools from dismal, emotionless, and 
sexless prisons, with their weary tedium and re- 
pression, into real Work-and-Play Gardens. We 
may perhaps find the means thereby where the 
capacity of working effectively and living fully 
could spontaneously develop in a throng of palpi- 
tating young hmnan creatures, to whom their 
schools could be their lodestar, and where there 
would be no pedagogues of the academic sort 
to annoy it, to bruise its tender heart with their 
clumsy fingers, nor to taint its young soul with 
their corrupting cant. 



XXXI.— CULTURE AND RACE. 

The hour is striking when we must call a halt 
and reconsider ovir discistrous and expensive methods 
of miseducation. Whether the fact that the race 
has so far stirvived its mental abuse is an argiunent 
for its perennial vitality or an argument against 
the conclusions of this article, we will not consider — 
the data is not yet complete. The virtues of a race 
that are its enduring, ethnical qualities Eire too often 
given to the credit of its culture, even when it is 
these ethnical quahties that enable it to resist the 
disintegrating and enfeebling influences of that 
culture. Thus a scribe, while not afraid to arraign 
his own culture, despises his ornamental accomphdi- 
ments, and to consider his own intellectuaUsm as 
existing perhaps in place of a fuller measure of 
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practical virtues : a thorn to pierce instead of a 
branch to heai fruit : can hope to claim some small 
measure of those enduring, racial qualities as a better 
than the high Parnassian muse to inspire him to 
tread his difficult new paths of thought and feeling. 
One other thing, from the same evil source of 
scholastic infection, is affecting another race, and 
through it again, us. Through some strange irony 
of the gods we, who have become a nation of im- 
practicable dreamers, are in death conflict with 
our intellectual German kinsmen, who have them- 
selves become, under the same perverting influences 
of its schoolmen, a nation of violent, megalo- 
maniacal, and immoral idealists, a difference owing 
perhaps to the part that the drill sergeant has 
played in knocking the pedagogue's finished material 
into a more practical shape. We are, moreover, in a 
word conflict of cultures and ideals which is being 
expressed by the writers of both nations with an 
earnestness that conquers form, and of whom it 
may be said that the writers on both sides have 
equally failed to make good their supposed function 
of mentors, and that the utter mendacity, un- 
practicalness, want of judgment and perspective, 
and national insularity of the German scribes are 
only equalled by that of our own. The German 
kultur is in truth the realised ideal of tendencies 
to which we have also unconsciously tended and 
aspired to ourselves, and whose realisation in such 
full measure we have failed to attain through 
both the faults and the saving virtues inherent 
in the national character. German kultur is hardly 
less native than British culture. Its evil is greater 
in that it has been assimilated with true German 
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thoroughness, with the results that we know of. 
They are but more tainted with an alien Latinised 
scholasticism than we, and which has corrupted 
a ranker soil with such monstrous results. It 
is this difference of the national characters, too, 
that has resulted in differing reactions from 
contact with an aUen Latin ecclesiasticism. With 
the Anglo-Saxon stock this reaction has ended 
in a compromise between Christian standards 
and mundane practice. With the German races, 
perhaps through stress of recent forced growth, 
the reaction of late has been violent, submerging 
both standard and practice, and has carried them 
away to doing violence against their own natural 
good-hearted quahties that were made articulate 
to them through Christ's revelation, and received 
per medium of this Latin ecclesiasticism. It is 
here that danger to us Hes from our present scholastic 
culture. The cleavage of an imperfect welding of 
Latin scholastic culture and Anglo-Saxon nature is 
a cause of weakness that puts us at a disadvantage 
when confronted with the undivided might of Thor's 
imburied hammer, wielded with the new wisdom of 
science and by united Jotans, and that fights our 
foohsh weakness with its evil strength. The parting 
of the ways is here. Either this Anglo-Saxondom rids 
itself of this existing scholastic incubus, this Nessus 
shirt of the old Latin domination (thus completing 
the national work of the Reformation), and dominates 
this Britain itself, or else its trident and sceptre 
will depart to some other race with undivided soul. 
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XXXll.—REFORMA TION. 

There were deep ethnical causes behind the 
Reformation of Luther ; as there are deep ethnical 
reasons why this alien scholastic culture so misfits, 
fail to express, and renders inefficient the men- 
tality and morale of the Anglo-Saxon race, and why 
it should likewise be reformed. For this culture 
is not and never can be a natural or national one, 
as long as the old scholastic spirit is allowed its 
dominion. It is a Latinised dream-culture, unnatural 
to our stomachs, fit only to eject, that we swallowed 
of old in our spiritual hunger for the Living Bread 
that was enfolded therein ; and that cannot now be 
taken away. Neither is German kultur a natural 
one, for its violently reactionary spirit against 
Christian culture has made it, too, unnatural and 
untrue to the best instincts of that race, and therefore 
necessarily unnational. 



XXXIII.—TYPEMEN AND ATTITUDES 

It will be no plea for the future men of this race if, when 
in the judgment halls of the gods, they say, " Behold, we 
died in our Attitudes like Roman senators at the hands of 
the Goths. Are we not worthy ? " 

The nation now recognises that we cannot win the war 
" despite the government," as in past wars. A noble lord 
says that the present government will lose it. No reshuffle 
of political cards, however, will do better than the present 
one. The nation, by means of whatever mental organisa- 
tion it can get to guide it, will win or lose. 

The British typeman does not see that his good opinion 
of himself will not help him, nor that his bad opinion 
of Germany will not hurt her, in war. These, however, 
are his two articles of faith: which if one has not, then 
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he is not British, but German. But in truth, the tjrpeman 
knows not England, and is loyal only to what he takes 
to be English. To him, Germany is a power that has 
become strong by wickedly and ruthlessly using her 
head instead of her heart ; and therefore he is not going 
to praise that country by making her an exemplar in the 
matter of meeting his destiny, too, with his head. 

There are now observable in this nation that 
peculiar fixity of mind and unadaptibility of 
character that are symptomatic of certain ossefying 
stages of society that sooner or later attack all 
civilisations, and that lead to its destruction when 
it is assailed or undermined by unscrupulous enemies. 
Though we have achieved a social unity, or bond, 
and a self-sufficient expression therein, yet it has 
given us but a special adaptation that is only 
adapted for deaUng with the unrealities and the 
problem of our cultural ideals. When, however, it 
is brought into contact with the realities and problems 
of life and national survival, and tested with the 
harsh tests of war, it shows a peculiar unadaptibility 
to meet new situations, which is brought about 
through its want of insight and an incapacity to 
initiate new actions. Ours is a society that is 
composed of and ruled by the typeman. He is one 
whose spiritual domicile is not the home or the church, 
but the club or the union. His character shows the 
weakness of its negative qualities and the instability 
from its divided regards. He is profoundly influenced 
by the suggestions of his Ideaisms. These are his gods 
and to these he looks in his weakness for strength. 
He cannot, indeed, express his personality in a 
complete and full individuality, because of its 
acquired weakness and division, nor can he lose 
it, for the same reasons, in the whole-hearted and 
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thorough conduct of practical affairs of life, like 
a Jew or a German. Yet his gag-gods, his Ideaisms, 
through teaching him what to do, or what's what, 
without making him feel the motive therefor, by 
acting suggestively on a negative character that 
is weakened through its division, may give him 
instead the resources, or beatitudes, of Attitude 
as a form of self-expression and as a stiffening, if 
only of the fixed-rigour or starched variety, to his 
character. His attitudes, mostly social and political, 
sometimes religious, prescribe and fix for him his 
regards, feelings, thoughts, and conduct in these 
things. He sees things then, from the point of view 
of a fixed attitude of mind which, if found wanting, 
can be corrected only by viewing it through another 
attitude of mind. He cannot and will not see things 
through that direct, natural, or " colonial " vision 
of the mind that sees things without any attitude at 
all, nor can he conceive of a state of mind in which 
this is possible. He is doubtful of the " good form " 
of those who do, or is ever ready to impute that 
which is discerned by such insight as belonging to 
that category of things seen from the view of some 
opposing attitude. He is annoyed by and vaguely 
suspicious of the free movements of a man or a 
mind that does not posture his set attitudes. His 
nearest approach to individuality is to take up an 
attitude of no attitude, or a conventional attitude of 
unconventionalism, and pretend to see things that 
v/ay. Similarly he can only express himself by these 
fixed or stock phrases and words, or " gags," and 
cannot see anything except the things they connote. 
He is intensely opposed to anything that his " gags " 
contra-indicate, or cannot encompass. Also his 
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attitudes of mind are inseparably bound up with his 
fixed phrases or " gags." The one conjures up 
the other. They are the warp and the woof of his 
mind, and dictate the whole range of his mental 
possibilities and powers of expression and compre- 
hension. Between the two his mind works auto- 
matically, as though it were under the influence of 
hypnotic suggestion. He is unable to resist the 
suggestions of his " gags " and the immediate 
assumption of their co-attitude. Similarly he cannot 
resist the suggestions of other people's attitudes of 
mind, which he adopts as though under the spell of 
some mental contagion. Every attitude likewise is 
associated in his mind^with some " gag." When he is 
in union with some workable, practical knowledge, 
however, he is freed from this peculiar fixation of mind 
and word. Otherwise his mind seems crystallising 
into conventional, geometrical forms that can break 
but not flux, or of the type of polished and crystallised 
Englishman who tries to think geometrically on all 
things. They learn nothing, forget nothing. In peace 
times, or in periods of no great national danger, 
such set forms of self-expression are but character- 
istic of the citizens of most over-civilised states. 
They are then conservative rather than destructive, 
but in war times such mental handicaps are dis- 
astrous, especially in a state where this prevailing 
type of individual is able to reflect its character 
throughout the whole mental organisation (such as 
it is) and administration of the state. Attempts 
in practice to break away from the conventional 
forms and the ruts of tradition are checked by the 
prejudices of the typeman, or by fear of arousing 
them. He slays vital ideas with stupid " gag " 
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words and inhibits initiative when it is opposed 
to accepted attitude. Take, for instance, the word 
" pessimist," meaning one with a certain permanent 
state of mind through which everything is viewed, 
which when used as a " gag " becomes an opprobrious 
epithet to be barked by the typeman, as would a 
dog, at all who are not satisfied with any imbecility 
that satisfies him, or who can see a danger that he 
is too stupid to see. With the use of the word 
" pessimist " he conjures up a state of mind or 
attitude ready to condemn everything that the 
supposed pessimist brings forward. The typeman 
cannot himself tell whether, say, the ship of state 
is drifting water-logged before the wind on to the 
rocks, or whether there is no real pilot at the wheel. 
These happening to be things undiscernible to 
attitude, remain outside his vision or his com- 
prehension. He cannot start to comprehend the 
situation until the vessel strikes, and then only 
perforce. Any one who can discern such facts before- 
hand is darkly suspected of the unconventional or 
proscribed point of view of a " pessimist " or a 
half-enemy. Once the word pessimist enters the 
typeman's mind his whole mentality is queered. 
The first suggestion aroused at a danger cry is not 
to see if there is danger, but to damn the man-on- 
the-watch with the prejudices he awakes for dis- 
turbing his optimistic attitude. Away at the back 
of the typeman's mind is something that courts 
destruction rather than seek salvation by one who 
offends his conventions in such attempts. When 
aroused from sleep he can see only the unreal dream 
images of his slumber floating before his drugged 
Vision ; new opinions affecting to be knowledge ; or 
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nebulous phantasmagoria of romantic ideas where 
the Attitudes are seen as ghosts gibbering " with a 
ghastly affectation of life." Alas ! he cannot wake 
up. He is enchanted with Ideaisms, with word 
spells ; spells woven round him with " gags," rites, 
and incantations. A dream man with dream leaders. 
Disturb him not, Watchman ! O Censor ! with 
the Trumpet's war blasts of truth, but censor it, or 
let it play dream tunes that he may fold his hands 
in sleep. Tell him instead, O most sapient Censor, 
the tales that thou or our enemies* have prepared 
for his befoolment, and for which his appetite is so 
vast. Hide from him the facts that it is his duty to 
know, lest perchance he wake himself. 'Tis the 
work that is appointed thee, thou epitome of 
culture ! 

Suppose, for instance, that it is proposed to 
organise the brain power of the country to make 
more efficient our war resources ; to get a centralised 
mental organisation that is capable of directing its 
conscious aims, with power enough to utilise the 
nation's intellect and resources and to augment the 
machinery of the state for the furtherance of such 
aims (such as is possessed, indestructible by force, 
but to our sorrow and disadvantage, by our enemy 
who forever wages an unceasing and militant trade 
war against us) ; to get the enemy's same efficient 
trade organisation and state machinery therefor ; 
to set ourselves a similar pace and standard of 
efficiency. What is the result ? Theoretically he 

* At every important crisis, whenever we are nearly waking 
up, our Press is flooded with specious and cleverly-dis- 
seminated news of our enemies' decrepitude, divisions, and 
coming collapse. 
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is in favour of it ; empirically he inhibits every 
attempt that comes in contact with his already-made 
Ideaisms or that may not be perceived through the 
view-point of his attitudes. He will not countenance 
an advocacy of reforms that can be barked at with 
yelps of impopular gags such as " pessimist," 
" Prussianism," " unconstitutional," " autocracy," 
" the noble heritage of our traditions," " palladium 
of our liberties," and others, nor can he resist at the 
suggestions of these " gags " the assumption of 
conventional and habitual attitudes of hostility, 
nor, if he would, could he resist being infected by 
the resultant attitudes of his tjrpemen. Or he will 
use the term " government " to mean anj^thing or 
everything, and therewith invest it with supposed 
all-powers by which all things may be done, and 
affect faith in it in an attempt to discredit his dis- 
turbers with " disloyalty," etc. Suppose that it is 
proposed to protect some British industries, start new 
necessary ones, or ring fence ourselves with a tariff 
wall so as to enter into trade reciprocities with other 
nations on an equal basis. These are matters of 
national existence that require intense inquiry and 
the most acute discrimination by the minds of men 
with special ability and commercial and economic 
experience. These things cannot be decided to the 
advantage of the nation by judging of them whether 
they are orthodox or heterodox to certain academic 
schools of politico-economic thought. Not only must 
any such attempt lead to error, but it is likewise a 
sign of the (possibly erudite) incompetence of those 
who try. We cannot decide vital questions by 
judging through other men's opinions, classical or 
not. It may be possible to benefit ourselves by 

F 
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protecting at the same time some industries with a 
customs duty, others by a bonus, others by free trade, 
or our commercial position by a high tariff wall, 
a low tariff wall, or an occasional tariff wall here 
and there, by prohibitions, by sur-taxes on bonus- 
fed importations, or by preferential tariffs, or our 
revenue by a revenue tariff. How can such questions 
be decided by " the country," by people who can 
assume only either of the mutually-exclusive hostile 
" straight-out " attitudes of the Free Trader or the 
Protectionist, by people who make of them party 
questions to be decided by party prejudice, or the 
popularity of a candidate ? Who would be deter- 
mined not to consider a discriminate adoption of both 
policies, etc., even if it suited us, because they were 
frightened by the gag " sitting on the fence " ? 
Who are technically as well as mentally unfitted to 
decide such matters at all, and to whom wisdom in 
any high form is not only impossible but utterly 
distasteful ? 

* Again : take the incident of the recent partial 
conscription of the nation, and the tendency it had 
to increase the war spirit and lead to a general desire 
for universal military service. This spirit and this 
desire have been championed by a section of the 
Press whose power makes it an object of jealous 
hostility to the Coalition political cliques, who can 
only regard such protagonism as the attitude of a 
competing clique that must be kept out and ignored. 
The tendency of this Press propaganda had been 
to spoil the cause, by exposing it to such hostile 
attitudes of prejudice as would be raised, in 

* Written before last April, 
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the minds of the type-poHticians, by ideas of 
" forcing our hands," " newspaper agitators," 
" Press demagogue," " outside dictation," etc. 
This is also a peculiarity of the whole national 
character, and is so well known to outside peoples 
that it is a common trick of schemers to turn an 
Englishman away from what he would be likely to 
want or be good for him by arousing his prejudices 
against it. Offend him in the matter of offering it to 
him, and he will be sure to reject it. There is no 
knowing to what use enemy agents paralyse our 
initiative by these means, and have and have had 
a finger in every pie, unknown even to the cook. 
It is certain that they have had more power in 
this country in deciding our economic policy than 
have had our own manufacturers. And their agents 
could now, by posing as patriotic Britons, even 
inspire certain Press organs with ideas of vital 
importance, and rest secure that the presentation 
of ideas from such quarters or by unconventional 
methods would make such ideas too imfashionable 
for the type politician to associate himself with them. 
The weakness of our leaders makes them suscep- 
tible to the same abuses as are old women through 
the finesse of their menials. It is the weakness of 
wretched beings who try to act through " opinions " 
instead of real knowledge, who have to pander to 
or oppose the " opinions " of ignorant people, and 
who have only the power of weakness over a people 
puffed up with conceit in its hollow and artificial 
opinions on all things under the sun. 

Again : a country where catch phrases and " gag " 
ideaisms strongly influence opinion, where opinions 
rule, and whose " government " waits to see what 
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public opinion is, is open to dangerous abuse through 
its enemies mastering the art of manufacturing and 
manipulating its public opinion, such as is practised 
by its own political clubs and newspapers, and 
especially as it is understood and practised by the 
German government, which has indeed organised 
a special " Mephistophelian " department that 
attends to this branch of activity, in its own and 
every other country it can penetrate.* Such a 
country as this is becomes liable to be thus partly 
governed, to its hurt, by its enemies, as was poor 
Belgium. Especially is this so with a people who 
would persist in believing the things that their 
enemies had induced them to believe (because, 
forsooth, they were their opinions) rather than 
admit they had been fooled into believing them 
(because, indeed, such admission would have to 
come from that knowledge they were incapable of 
receiving, being outside opinion). Our enemies, 
then, by working through underground means, 
could influence a section of opinion for, and 
prejudice a section of opinion against, a 
certain aim, and defeat it. Oiu: fleet blockade 
might thereby be reduced to a paper blockade till 
our enemies, to suppose a case, had perfected some 
new potent system for the destruction of shipping 
that acted blindly and could not discriminate 

• During the Easter Cabinet crisis, tales flitted round, like 
sinister bats of the night, that there may be deep reasons 
for darkness that the typeman in the street (thereby 
suddenly possessed, for the nonce, of a loyalty ready to 
surrender his rights of judgment), cannot be told of nor 
gauge, but that would make the break-up of the " govern- 
ment " a national disaster. Such news might emanate from 
the natural faith of officials in all things dark, or from 
political clubs. It is strange that we heard nothing about 
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between friend and enemy. (Such a supposition 
would certainly explain much of their recent policy 
of indiscriminate frightfulness and their alarming 
successes.) Being determined to use it, at whatever 
cost or risk, they would forego the advantages of 
our paper blockade that they had somehow obtained. 
Or they could withhold such blind weapon of 
destruction till they had organised the seeds of 
civil war in America, keeping that country quiet 
meanwhile by manipulating opinion there, in the 
hope that when America is provoked to declare war 
it may only destroy itself with civil strife. 
Thus our enemies, by intriguing in the fields 
of our opinions, and playing us against each 
other, may have rendered our blockade inef- 
fective till the time when its effectiveness would 
come — ^too late. A nation governed by knowledge 
can, if it chooses, mark down and destroy in time 
any nation that is " governed " merely by opinions, 
for its opinions are its vulnerable point. A nation 
so governed is not governed at all, can never be so 
governed, can only drift to deserved destruction, 
and must ever fall a prey to all the domestic and 
foreign intriguers that, from the darkness of deceit, 
can pull at the strings of its heart. And in 
every German heart is written : " England must 
be destroyed ! " 

deep reasons for^darkness in the policy of allowing rebellion 
in Ireland to foment. On the other hand, such news might 
be flitted round from the dark bat roosts of enemy agents, 
that enemy to whom " the House of Commons is worth ten 

army corps and Herr yet another ten." There are 

in Britain two sorts of "influences"; diverse, yet with 
the same objective : British, that watch the interests of 
the " government," and German, that also help bolster 
that swaying edifice. 
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Again: suppose that you wished to appeal to 
a typeman on behalf of his own children's future, 
as being unprotected by an admittedly weak 
government against an admittedly strong, cruel, 
predatory one. He has no " gags " or Ideaisms that 
deal with the welfare of his children in reference to 
matters of national existence. Consequently he can 
compass neither attitude nor comprehension com- 
petent to deal with such, to him, a peculiar aspect 
of the question. " Children's protection," he knows, 
but that only calls up attitudes on social questions. 
Had he an ideaism such as " Government of the 
people, by pre-eminence, for posterity," it would be 
different. His attitude woiild be one of intense solici- 
tude, especially as he would have " pre-eminence " 
to accuse with any remissness. The wretched 
creature cannot be even a protecting father without 
his " gag " and its co-attitude, the example of 
Belgium's babies notwithstanding. In fact, he 
has a " gag " that works in another direction : 
" Sooner than copy Germany we'll die to the last 
man," — and the devil look after his little ones. 

And again : twelve months before the war started 
Germany publicly raised an internal forced 
war-loan of some eighty millions. Yet when 
she struck we were unprepared and asleep. Why 
were we asleep ? Why did Lord Roberts speak 
and prophesy in vain ? Simply because we could 
not wake up. Even now as a nation we are waging a 
dream war, dreaming that when we smash Germany 
we will smash the necessity for waking up at all. 
Yet the question really is to wake up or die. How 
are we then to wake up ? Only by these : to 
repent of folly, and to cease telling ourselves — lies. 
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Only at the sign of Repentance will the dream 
visions fade that mock us and stray our feet from 
the paths of wisdom — only then will our hearts 
perceive that which it is necessary for us to do. 



XXXIV.— Ot/i? NORMAN CULTURE. 

We fight Germany in war and trade with the load of the 
Norman conquest on our backs. Even now the problems 
of our future success and national existence are such that 
require handling with that harsh dictator — Necessity. 
Even now the danger of dangers is not the relative or 
absolute incompetence of our political powers to master 
these questions of destiny, but of the absolute mental in- 
competence of every individual and organ of expression 
that looks to them for safety, or that thinks incompetency 
if called liberty is more glorious than efficiency if called 
tyranny, and Ifrom whom it is impossible to expect that 
Greater Sacrifice of their self-conceits and assumptions of 
political knowledge on the altar of national existence. 

Was an alien culture the cause of the conquest of 
England by the Norman adventurers, and of all 
the savage and cruel spoliation that followed ? 
Do not their traditions of hatred and wrong still 
live in the hearts of rich and poor, of gentlefolk 
and common folk ? We have never freed ourselves 
from the traditions of our last conquest ; but they 
make us more divided than ever. Did Belgium's 
culture put her to sleep by the side of that seething 
crater of lava, and eillow her to see protection 
therefrom in the parchment roof of a treaty ? 
Was she as we are, and must we, too, wait an 
awakening till we find our soul again in blood and 
ashes ? True it is that after the Norman conquest 
the Anglo-Saxon point of view disappeared, and that 
henceforth our culture, which then identified itself 
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with its conquerors, looks down u^on the nation with 
the regard of a conqueror. Of such a thing our 
non-native culture may be expected, as we may 
expect it would do to-morrow. Already the dead- 
wood of our cultural tree, in University and Parlia- 
ment, seeking to borrow leafage to cover its dry 
nakedness, has been observed of sub-German longings 
towards the green tree that is dunged with the roost 
of the Eagles. The pity, too, is that as we rise we 
despise the good soil of our natures, as our Norman 
conquerors, who still in spirit divide the land among 
them, have taught us. Ovu class hatred are their 
legacy, a legacy of everlasting internecine strife, of 
order fighting order and class fighting class, of 
factions to whose traditions we are too loyal to 
weed them out and make common cause against 
the German danger. Our classes have a stronger 
feeling of clciss welfare than of a national welfare, 
deny it who may. In war we are less brothers 
than ever. 



XKXY.—THE HEART OF GOLD. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Briton 
is his pecuharly British character and point 
of view. His heart is the touchstone on which he 
tries all things and all men — aU other standards he 
rejects or at most gives but hp-regard to. It is a 
heart that can breed valoiu- and self-sacrifice, but 
not frightfulness ; a hero heart that is his asset cis a 
fruitful coloniser and a pioneer ; at bottom, an 
honest heart to be trusted as is the heart of a 
brother. His heart standards are more sacred to 
h'm than life and country, and he would sooner see 
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both, in extremity than save them by the dastardly 
tricks of a Guy Fawkes. It is a right orderly heart 
that loves order, anything even that pretends 
to be order, and that cannot do well in any 
way without order. He would that no other than 
heart language (that which " appeals " in sound 
or sign or form, to prepossessions or customs) shall 
be spoken by him, or to him, and any proposition 
that requires other articulation he stupidly, like a 
great child, tries to confuse by hiding the truth as 
much as he can. He is so satisfied to feel without 
seeing that he makes a practice of refusing to see 
with his mind that which is understood of his heart. 
He loves, indeed, to keep it dark. If, by fair means 
or by foul, you reach his heart, which he hides in his 
sleeve, you possess him at will, his mind thrown in 
with the gift of himself. Though his enemies flatter 
and betray him, yet such betrayals arouse only the 
same resentment as does a censorious critic ; he will 
ever keep himself ready to be betrayed again, and 
suspect only his prophets. His very leaders would 
like to win him his wars with as little hurt as possible 
to his feelings. Yet his heart is of the noble, perennial 
things of the Earth and is akin to the deeps of 
nature's bosom. It is his everlasting and merciful 
judge that awards him his heaven and his hell, 
that lights the sacred fire on the hearth of his home, 
and that shows him his Christ mord^ clearly than 
ever Latin saw Him through the symbol of his 

graven cross. 

* 9 * * * * 

Alas ! that he should so try to draw on the 
hearts of his brothers. 
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XXXYL— FLOWERS OF CULTURE! 

But let it be recorded that our scholastic system 
has produced its burden of flowers, which, if barren, 
are yet brilliant. Its finest flower is undoubtedly 
the Intellectualist, from whom we have the meta- 
physician as part-priest, the mystic as part-poet, 
the evolutionist as part-prophet, the modernist and 
political economist (strange couple) as apologists, 
and the dreamer as seer and creator. As philosopher, 
theorist, and dialectician, he is master of a logic 
whereby he can combine his premises so as to deduce 
any new conclusion he requires. And if the premises 
are not combinable his logic straightway induces 
new premises to get the required deduction. Then 
we have as lesser flowers the most unique ruling 
order ever known, one that pervades the nation 
socially, pohtically, and officially. This order is 
the cult of the Superior Person. His archetype 
belongs to the " right " people, and he has achieved 
superiority by cultivating an Attitude of Mind. 
This ruling order is a realised aristocracy of mind 
that dominates, by the arrogance of its Assumption 
of Superiority, those weaker minds less fortunately 
environed for the cultivation and the supporting of 
the Great Assumption. And by descension through 
lesser grades of " nice " people, who ape the 
superior attitude, it is anticipated in time to inspire 
and uplift the minds of the working classes, too. 
Assumption is the very keynote of our culture. 
That there is anything higher than this attitude the 
superior person is incapable of understanding. 
Intellectualism he esteems if it has the right letters 
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of introduction, but he can easily do without it. To 
the superior person the practical man who wants to 
do things is an intruder and a bore, to be stung by a 
cool mental aloofness into an unoffensive torpor. 
Our parhament and ministers express the prevailing 
superior type, as do most of our head officials. The 
chief fact about them all is their assumption of 
governing. The great result of their existence is 
to blind us, through our susceptibility to the 
dominating insistence of their assumption, to the 
fact that they are not and cannot be a government, 
and so prevent us, even as a necessity for national 
existence or for success in war, from getting one. 
Through gradations in this assumptionist school of 
make-believe we have achieved yet another unique 
cult — of canting Liars, the liars who lie to deceive 
themselves, and who recognise this capacity in 
others as a mark of Goo^ Form, without which, 
indeed, their harmonious relationships and standards 
would be impossible, and cause serious inefficiency 
in their occupation of how not to do it. 

XXXVII.— THE GENTLEMAN. 

It is true that the cultured standards of our gentry 

are very classical and uncompromising, but what use 

is it to specialise in a single pecuUarly-perfect code 

of behaviour, a code attainable to the imitating 

crowd only by the cultivation of attitude, by a 

feministic nicety of observance of good form, till 

they seem affected in these matters with a morbidly 

self-conscious aestheticism ? * It is true that this 

* In observing them one is made painfully aware of that 
state of mind of which Indian caste observance ia both 
symptomatic and further cause. They are often more 
feministic than women. 
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culture of a well-bred and circumstanced class does 
produce a fineness of mind, an acute sensibility of 
perception on aesthetical, social, and literary sub- 
jects, but of what use is it if it creates repulsion 
from contact with fellow human beings of coarser 
clay, and an utter alienation of s3mipathy towards 
their humbler aims ? — a state of mind that is 
copied, too, by the imitating crowd by a contemptible 
attitude of despision towards those socially beneath 
them. Till society in general, following suit, 
attempts to divide itself into two disrupted sections, 
mutually antipathetic and alienated : those who 
assume and those who do not : with no other regard 
or fellow-union with the other than the utterly base 
one — that the other exists to be made use of. The 
truth is that the race may be left to produce its 
own gentlemen. They are not a scholastic product, 
but a flower of innate Christian culture, bred in the 
fair soil of our island natures and our national 
atmosphere — a type of representative Briton that 
will persist as long as we preserve the evidences of 
Christ's enduring personality (presence). So, too, it 
is true that our scholastic system, in dealing with 
the spiritual type of mind, has produced and will 
still produce scholars and priests, poets and thinkers. 
They are its true rough material, as their finished 
perfection is its justification. But with the mind of 
the plain man to form it can only turn out a specious 
product infected with the insincerity of its own 
service toward him — ^with cant. 
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XXXVIIL— 2?£'^i:/S£'D RESULTS! 

At one time the vagaries of an educated coterie 
were held in check by their adhesions to the body- 
corporate, whose natural balance and fixed habits 
of mind kept them in bounds of sanity. Now we are 
all dupes to the literal suggestions of our scholastic 
culture, and the vaunted diffusion of our education 
on a democratic base has had many wide results of 
doubtful value. By its means every propaganda, 
fad, cult, and bad mental habit are within reach of 
all who can read or listen. Thus all classes of the 
community can participate, being now emancipated, 
in the periodical debauch of mendacity and finesse 
of our political campaigns, and can respond with 
heartfelt fervour to the manufactured party cries 
and distilled prejudices with which they are hocussed. 
Our " educationally-advanced " Ideal Woman (ah ! 
me), finding out that the vaunted political sense of 
the male may be sufficiently grasped by the 
assumption of similar puerile attitudes, is in danger 
of adding them, in her simple faith of the worthiness 
of all her lord's possessions, to her Golden List of 
beautiful and good conventions. Stifling her natural 
instincts to keep clear of impure things, she listens 
to the clamour that the cup of our defiling political 
waters may pass to her pure lips, so that, in drinking 
of these waters, she may haply cleanse them ! All 
honest men can learn morality and the moral value 
of our statutes through following the contests of 
legal gladiators, defeating the ends of Justice and 
depraving the public conscience with their skilled 
practice in the weapons of chicanery, deceit, darkness. 
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and the working of legal points. The profundities 
of Theosophy or Neo-Idealism* are not caviare even 
to the multitude ; quasi-religious professors of 
" mental healing " may peddle their wares in wide 
markets ; sociaUsm, anarchy, and democracy have 
their word-bemused adherents, and in social life the 
refinements of Beau BrummeUsm are a bond of 
culture to all classes. Under the obsession of 
ideas connoted by the term " higher education " 
and " diffusion of knowledge " our administrative 
amateurs graciously proceed to infect India's millions 
(a rank medium already permeated vfith the poisons 
of cultures that have realised caste, the cloister, 
child marriages, and a system of rehgious pessimism) 
with the exotic germs of our scholastic education, 
wilfully bUnd to the ethnical incompatibiUty and 
differing needs of Eastern and Western minds, of the 
possible monstrous result from this alien infection, 
and to its early fniits (already seen) of office-seekers, 
sedition-mongers, and political assassins. Not only 
have we become mutually unintelHgible to ourselves, 
but to most foreign races we appear so aUen to all 
their ordinary human avenues of comprehension 
that we give them the impression of being mentally 
estranged and create profound distrust — never being 
sure of ourselves out of our attitudes, that they 
comprehend not, they are never sure of us, think us 
treacherous, perfidious, hs^ocritical, and privately 
(unknown to us as a rule) attribute to us, as do the 
real Irish, all the vile qualities that misunderstanding 

* In this sect assumption is their strong point, by which 
they achieve, so they say, a transcendental superiority. 
They assume at times, so strong are their opinions on the 
matter, to be — God 1 
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can conceive. We have with us all those signs of 

mental instability and intellectual anarchy that 
have been diagnosed as " Degeneration " by one of 
those peculiar theorists already noticed. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. It is not Degeneration, but 
Miseducation. 



XXXIX.— D^TfiV. 

In conclusion, let us indulge in a little tentative 
speculation on a New Education. Under the 
Montessori system the children are observed to 
inspire one another to progress — and they accept 
discipline instinctively as they feel its motive. And 
inspiration and discipline are the two greatest moral 
needs of human beings. The child having as a rule 
to work to live should be taught — ^how to do things 
and how to live its life. This part should be 
commenced when the child cannot tell between 
trying to do things and playing. Both playing and 
doing things are for the child at first the same 
expression of its attempt to realise its life, and the 
idea of education should be simply to develop this 
natural expression ; to train the child to both play 
and do things without suggesting by word or system 
that they connote incompatible ideas. This is an 
absolute contrast to the present system, that teaches 
the child to separate them into two separate and 
opposite aspects — ^work (connoting discipline, self- 
denial, pain) and pleasure (connoting the opposite). 
This does not mean in any way that the child should 
be taught to associate work or self-expression with 
pleasure, but that the idea of pleasure should be 
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strictly left out, neither cultivated nor repressed, 
especially the untrue idea that pleasure is the reward 
of work. A child taught to do things with its whole 
might will experience more natural joys thereby 
than one whose sensibilities have been cultivated 
and refined, and then gratified. 

Parents could prepare the groimd by teaching the 
child to do things for itself and others, instead of 
waiting on it so much ; by helping it to play its 
little games — skipping, dancing, catching ball, sing- 
ing, etc. ; teaching it manners to all, not to a few ; 
and verbal correctness and respectful address in 
speaking and narrating its experiences. The 
pedagogic branch of teaching the child academically 
about things foreign and uimecessary to its Ufe must 
be uncompromisingly and ruthlessly lopped off. It 
should not be told sensational and imaginative 
stories, and its appetite for sensation would be thus 
undeveloped. It should not be taught to read till it 
had developed a healthy interest in doing things and 
in its environment, and then its first lessons should 
be about what it had learned to do, so that it could 
learn to associate words with facts instead of with 
ideas. The seeds of Hterature and the arts should 
later be sown by teaching it to recite, to sing, to 
carve, to draw, etc., and if the seeds grew (but not 
otherwise), cultivated. If the will is inert, but not 
for venial errors of commission, corporal punishment 
as a stimulant could be tried, not with anger but with 
smiles, and not more than would prevent the child 
from going on with its work. Teach them at school 
only about those things which they will carry away 
into their Uves ; teach them geography, zoology, 
astronomy, botany, etc., by a kind of game if it 
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interests -them — ^these sciences should not be degraded 
by having them thrust on unsuitable minds. Teach 
them the sports they take to, but not to look on at. 
Develop the body with physical culture, make them 
practise hygiene and cleanliness, learn physiology 
with the help of models, not books or charts, and let 
them know beforehand the physiological effects of 
alcohol and drugs. Teach it, in time, through ihe 
medium of specially trained instructors, freed from 
the diffidence of the shamefaced pedagogue, know- 
ledge and caution in those sexual matters that are 
generally picked up in an atmosphere of ribaldry or 
sniggling secrecy, and teach it why bad company 
and concupiscence are dangerous, and wherein 
consists the actual beauty, strength, and admir- 
ableness of sexual purity.* 



XL.— THE NEW EDUCATION. 

From four to seven years of age the pupil would 
play to learn, and learn to play, and develop his 
own bent along lines suggested to him, as in a 
Kindergarten. The earlier that most children come 
under another influence besides that of their mothers', 

* A Christian with a true m issionaryf spirit, who was 
approved of for his manhness by the guardians of the 
children's education, would, in this capacity, while giving 
secular instruction, leave behind him that spiritual leaven 
that would afterwards bear fruit in a higher social puiity 
and a better recognition of what Christ stood for. Children 
cannot be influenced in moral things by propaganda, 
except in a superficially sentimental way. A capacity 

for physical and mental continence is as vitally necessary 
for the right development of character as is working., 
playing, discipline, or interest. 

G 
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the better, for most mothers are imbued with the 
idea that they exist mainly to administer to the 
desires of their children, and hence teach them to 
regard life merely as an opportmiity for self-indul- 
gence. From seven to ten it would be a Work-and- 
Play-Garden, where he would continue to develop 
his bent by a training in doing things, and learning 
about those particular things, and perhaps occupying 
himself with the rudiments of some necessary 
accomplishment marked out for him. After ten he 
would enter a Gymnasivmi and start his technical, 
literary, artistic, or academic training, according as 
he had given genuine proof of ability that shovdd 
make him a success. Mostly the training would be 
technical in such branches as scientific research, 
business, trade, manufacture, agriculture, craft, 
games, or the professions. Such Gymnasiums could 
be subsidised by the Interest the pupil would event- 
ually join and that would employ or further develop 
him along the lines it required. A sufficient literal 
education for the uses of most ordinary men can 
be acquired without harm by the Montessori system 
in one quarter of the time now spent in stupef 5ang, 
and forcing "foundations" into, a poor child's head. 
And in part of the spare time thus gained the boys 
could learn sufficient of drill and military technics 
as would enable them to form, by keeping up 
their practice in spare hours after leaving school, 
a vast army of well-developed and disciplined 
citizens, at a saving of cost to the country that would 
alone pay for their education. The ridiculous 
assumption that one particular liae of education 
confers priority and superiority over other mortals 
not endowed thereby must be relegated to its proper 
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limbo. There must be as many alma maters of 
learning as there are branches of learning. We who 
desire life more than eternity, who have been cheated 
of Earth while sent looking for Heaven, must educate 
ourselves for life, and have no need for a dominating 
scholasticism whose primary inspiration was the 
la3dng down of foundations for building a tower 
towards the Infinite. 

The Germ of the New Education should be 
to develop the child from within, and not from 
without ; to train the child so that self-expression 
meant action, and not the contemplation o"f 
information about things ; to inculcate infor- 
mation about things (called knowledge) only as 
a correlative to deepening the senses that action 
develops, amphfying efficiency in the particular 
action, and corresponding to its scope ; to encourage 
mental growth, as in an organism, through 
absorption of assimilable nutriment only, and not 
by process of accretions of academic erudition, 
irrespective of their non-absorption or of their 
non-assimilability by the pupil. The Motive of 
the New Education should be that the knowledge 
imparted, and the curriculum observed, should be in 
the direction of suppl5ang the requirements of the 
various Interests and sub-interests of the social state. 
Absolutely no ornamental or extraneous subjects 
would be seriously considered unless the pupil's 
natural abilities warranted them. The quality, 
quantity, and the kind of such instruction should, 
as far as possible, be apportioned to the capacity of 
the pupil to assimilate it ; and an attainment of a 
determined standard of efficiency, and not the conceit 
of the pupil or the ambition of the parents, should 
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be the guide as to whether he would be permitted to 
engage in higher and more advanced work. The 
curriculums of course would be differentiated, after 
the Kindergcirten subjects had been left behind, to 
suit the aim in view, till, finally, the pupil left the 
Gymnasiimi with a foundation on which efficiency 
could be expected in that particular sphere of 
activity the Interest would give him when working 
with it. The pupil's time and interest would be 
concentrated only on what would be judged 
compatible to his nature, talents, and future 
activity ; in short, to his anticipated work in life. 
The residue of the unameliorable material in the 
schools would, of course, have to supply the demand 
for unskilled occupations. The energy of the 
instructors would be occupied in giving every child 
opportunity for self-development, and not, as is now 
so often the case, in driving forward the laggards to 
a medium pace and keeping back the forward ones 
to a level gait. The laggeirds should be allowed to 
lag, if they wished, and the unfit supply what 
demand there was for the imfit. The Mode of 
the New Education should be to put the children in 
competitive yet friendly contact, so that they should 
mutucilly react on and emulate each other. They 
should, as far as possible, inspire and discipline each 
other in freedom from outside interference. They 
should be taken away from regimented rows and 
desks ; there should be no unnatural and cramping 
restraints. It should be recognised in this that the 
natures of himian beings when in wholesome 
competition, make them strive to excel ; that from 
this contest comes efficiency and character. It 
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should be recognised, too, that when such com- 
petition is indulged in under natural and human 
conditions, there is also engendered towards those 
natural and good qualities of heart and head, 
inherent in most, a very real recognition and 
admiration, and that this regard determines mutual 
esteem far more than cleverness or accomplishments ; 
and also that this mutual esteem is more conducive 
to self-respect and to a moral sense than either 
example or precept. The Power to establish the 
New Education will come from the desire of self- 
preservation of our Interests, following a general 
reaction against the laborious and expensive acquire- 
ment of inefficiency through our present scholastic 
system. Thus an interest, or combination of 
interests, might endow a Gymnasium for boys of 
ten and over — not necessarily free of charge. It 
would get efficient material for its own expansion, 
and employ only those who had gone through its 
Gymnasium. Self-interest would be the power that 
dictated its efforts, and self-interest would be the 
power that would supply it with pupils. 

The only contact the children should have with the 
conventional pedagogue of the present time should 
be on his entry into the particular gymnasiums to 
imdertake a study of " classical " subjects, such as 
are wanted. Even then the pedagogue should have 
more technical acquirements than sitting in his 
robes. All education would have to be taken out 
of " government " hands and organised afresh as it 
can best be done. Obviously it would be worse than 
useless to change the pedagogue into a " govern- 
ment " official instructor, which would mean that 
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the pupil would still be infected in his mentality 
with not only the vices of the present teaching, but 
with also the standards of efficiency peculiar to 
" government " official departments. 



XLl.—REGENERA TION. 

If the pupil had the common attributes of the 
British race he would have attained the ideal of a 
sound mind in a healthy body ; he would have 
developed efficiency and character ; and clearness of 
thinking. He would have been formed in a vital 
atmosphere engendered by human contact with 
living knowledge ; and have been disciplined and 
inspired by competition in a school of mutual 
development ; he would know that through efficiency 
and readiness to acknowledge an inferiority lies the 
path to superiority, and know not that royal road 
thereto through the afflatus of assumption ; he 
would not be cheated with the Dead Sea apples of 
general information in place of the bread of wisdom, 
nor vain of the semblance of his borrowed plmnes 
to the spread of a scholar's pinions ; for he would 
be self-sufficient and secure in what perfection he 
had in the use of his native parts. He would have 
developed a manly tone and character and would 
obey a code of conduct as naturally developed and 
as mutually taught as is the code of the public 
schoolboy of to-day despite the blight of a dead 
pedagogy on their young lives. Yes, and before 
long a far higher character than that indolent 
foppishness and hypersensitiveness of caste so 
characteristic of the gilded youth of to-day, an 
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undeveloped breed whose best traditions and whose 
sole articulation are of the sporting kind, and who 
are mostly without poetry, religion, or spirituality. 
The New Briton would not be one looking wearily 
away from work and duty towards satisfaction of 
purient cravings for sensation, but one finding 
satisfaction from a strong interest in the facts of 
his existence ; vibrant, more than responsive ; 
doing, more than thinking ; reacting, more than 
suffering ; observing, more than dreaming ; 
physically developed, and not stunted ; not a type- 
man, but an individual ; and not a miseducated dupe 
to the forces of imposture. He would not have 
found development on odious lines, much too 
straight ; nor have been taught mock acceptance of 
repellent ideals, far too lofty ; nor have been taught 
lip service to what he despised, though very reverend, 
by a service that, though never so high, degraded 
itself and what it served by incompatible and 
mutual unfitness. 



XLII.— r^£ POOR PEDAGOGUE! 

If our pedagogues could only be made to understand 
this despisal of his type by, and his utter alienation 
from, the mind of a child, he would abandon his 
profession for very despair. A boy who for the first 
time sees his teacher out of school with a good bag 
of game is confounded. That which he thought of as 
something turns out to be some one, who is after- 
wards regarded in school hours and listened to, for 
a while at least, with genuine respect. Similarly by 
the survival of this alienation of mind, and no 
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doubt through the confusion of thinking resultant 
of his education, our manufacturer, once a boy, 
confounds the technical professor with the pedagogue 
(which he sometimes is, in fact) and would no more 
turn to him for aid than he would offer wax candles 
unto an Old English saint. 



XLUI.—THE FUTURE. 

What the ultimate effect on the nation would be 
of an educational system that was a practical 
attempt to develop the child's inner nature, of an 
education that was not an attempt to force, in 
our denaturing penthouses of schools, a Latinised 
idealism on a non-generical Anglo-Saxon tree ; 
what new culture it would give rise to, in what 
institutions they would express themselves, what 
vested interests would rise or wane, cannot be said, 
though one may hazard a guess that they would 
be very different from what the sentimentalist or 
intellectualist would predict. We must know that 
predictions as to what would result from alterations 
in our social order are all necessarily foolish, for they 
are beyond the scope of human predetermination, 
and are best left to the province of the intellectual 
dreamer. This scribe but fearfully begs to point 
out that it is only by the adoption of a whole-souled 
and national culture will we find virtue enough to 
be able to hold our own against the sinister power 
of the renascent Wotan, armed as he is with the 
strongest mental organisation the world has ever 
known, and against whom for efficient weapon and 
safeguard we have naught but the traditions of our 
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Nelson which, however, may not for ever survive our 
poHticalism. War nor victory will not defeat the 
forces of reaction arisen to prey on democratic folly 
and weakness ; to defeat these forces we must rid 
ourselves of this folly and weakness as well as fight 
and win. War will never defeat a nation, however 
evil, to whom efficiency and good government are 
living ideals, but such nation will ever conquer, in 
one way or at one time or another, those whose ideals 
are frivolous and literary. Truly, we must sacrifice 
our government by opinions for one that governs 
through efficient knowledge. 



XLIV.— r^£: DOOM OF FOLLY. 

Tins -scribe believes that a culture which, in its 
ultimate results, can but give its citizens on the 
whole the choice of being a fool or of being a cunning 
contriver to take advantage of other fools is a vile 
thing fit only for destruction ; he knows that a 
people who believes that their destiny can be 
achieved by virtue of its wealth, by buying and 
selling, by freedom of speech without responsibility 
against lying, by working through talking, who 
believes that wisdom and safety can be found in 
the vulgar and unmanly warfare of tongues, by 
government by faction or where hot argument 
destroys all right sense, this scribe knows that so 
foolish people is doomed, that the curse of Heaven is 
on them that so believe, that this curse will destroy 
them as it has destroyed all such others, unless 
they unfeignedly repent. Such beliefs, and such 
principles, though never so eloquently and plausibly 
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expressed in the high terms of Uberty, democracy, 
constitutions, party government, franchise, etc., are 
everlastingly opposed to those eternal and true 
Principles on which the Earth and Mankind were 
formed, principles that care no more for British 
empires than for German hegemonies, but that work 
unceasingly for the destruction of all that opposes 
them. There is Uttle need to point out that the 
decUne and fall of a nation must inevitably accompany 
the decline of its national character. For character is 
a human development of ethnic qualities, and 
cannot be made but out of native materials. It 
cannot, in very truth, be built up or improved by 
culture. The only hopeful part of the average 
Briton now is that better and greater part untouched 
and tmcorrupted by his education and his culture. 
This part alone has kept for him that measure of 
manliness and efficiency he now possesses, as it has 
preserved him against the corrosions of this culture 
and its forces of imposture and self-imposition. 
Yet in their power of mental grasp and in the good 
human qualities of their hearts the men of this race 
are still above all others, even though they refuse to 
see what they feel and let themselves be bound 
and strangled (and yet supported) by gags from 
alien looms. The scribe but begs that we shall stop 
abusing the minds and Uves of oiu- little ones, and 
let the race revivify itself by vivifying its youth 
instead ; to give the race a chance thereby to find 
its own great soul again ; and, with the subtly 
poisoned dagger of an alien scholastic idealism, 
to help wound itself no more. 
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XLV.—OUR HERITAGE. 

And if our Shakespeare was a true Englishman,, 
and not a barnstormer playing to the groundlings, nor 
a denatured, Germanised ghost, but an Englishman 
who knew England and the English, then surely we 
may 

Unfurl our flag of destiny, and set 
Our ship her course across Time's shoreless sea, 
The helm hard held with strength and will to get 
Our sons this heritage : their sons are free ! 

and with the confidence born of faith that Britain's 
future may best be left to the undivided genius of 
the British race. 



God Save the King ! 



APPENDIX. 

Analysis of the Cabinet of Twenty-Three. 



Party : LibCTals, lo ; Unionist, 5 ; Labour, i — total 
party, 16. Non-Party, o. Privilege : Lords, 7. 

Offices held by men whose practical faculties are about 
the same as their functions : — Lord Kitchener, soldier. 
War Office ; Mr. W. Runciman, shipper. Board of Trade ; 
Sir F. E. Smith, barrister, Attorney-General. 

Professions, faculties, etc : Writers, 8 ; Law, 5 ; 
Pedagogy, 4 ; Business, 3 {i.e., a shipper, railway director, 
company director) ; Traveller, i ; Soldier, i ; Merchant, i ; 
Craftsman, i ; nil, 4. (Some hon. gentlemen have double 
attributes. Mr. BirreU is the most versatile, occupjring 
niches in the first three.) Total non-groovy occupations, 
about 6. (Problematical : as business men are often 
the most groovy citizens of the State.) All have, more or 
less, held clerical, poUtical, and official positions, and some 
have been official heads of administration — by political 
appointment. 

Note. — Practical men in an official atmosphere are often 
eclipsed. It is, as a rule, only leading, practical men who 
possess the natural psychological knowledge and practical 
knowledge that makes their actions fruitful causes of right 
eflects. Official men, as a rule, are the anti-psychological 
children of pedagogues in their concrete activities, and where 
an uncertain hmnan element enters into their calculations 
these activities are apt to be purely uncertain and experi- 
mental in their effects. Their compatibility with the forms 
and conventions of official procedure do not make them 
men of action nor leaders of men. Their official education 
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teaches them responsibility for the actions of others, which is 
bUghting to them and stultifying to their men of action 
That parliamentarians should have a high capacity for 
merciless criticism and mutual analysis is not because they 
have qualities of organic synthesis or constructive power. 
If we were not all blinded with admiration for talk as talk, 
we should see that it was but a symptom of a disruptive 
and mutual unfitness. 



[Post Note. — Britons who affect to believe that a Parlia- 
ment that openly allowed the Irish rebellion to foment is 
fit to be trusted to guide the destinies of their country, and 
the welfare of all that is dear to them, and who still remain 
loyal to it, can be loyal thereto only at the cost of being 
disloyal to their country, and callous and unthinking 
fathers to their children.] 
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